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THE PROFESSORS LETTER. 


By Mary HARGRAVE. 


N a certain long narrow street in Paris, in a not very fashionable 
quarter, there is a high stone wall running for about the length 
of three ordinary blocks of houses, and in the centre of this wall an 
immense and very gloomy gate, which opens silently and gravely 
in obedience to some mysterious motive power from within. Inside 
you find a garden of very fair dimensions—for Paris—and the motive 
power of the gate is discovered to be a spring in the little lodge of 
the concierge at the entrance. The garden surrounds a large white 
house, the “Institut pour Demoiselles,” under the guidance of 
Madame Prunelle. 

Now, on a certain July day some years ago a storm was raging 
within these hallowed precincts. There was a sharp banging of 
doors, a rustle of garments in hasty progress along the corridors, 
the clatter of footsteps, and then the shrill tones of high-pitched 
reproof in a woman’s voice. 

Presently there issued from the private study of Madame Prunelle 
two girls whose streaming eyes betokened penitence and distress of 
heart ; after them bustled a sharp-eyed teacher, who sent them off 
to their schoolrooms with, many admonitions and expressions of 
disgust at their evil doings. But still, inside the study, the voice of 
Madame Prunelle,’scolded monotonously on, petulant and irritating 
as the voice of the mosquito. She was throned on her business 
chair at her bureau, a little, dark, thin woman in black, whose 
piercing eyes and piercing voice were her two chief characteristics. 
In front of her stood a young lady with a pretty figure and blond 
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hair, who let Madame’s storm of words flow over her with a sort of 
patient indifference. This was the junior English teacher. 

“IT have said it once, and I say it a thousand times,” scolded 
Madame. “ Unless I have eyes in all places at once something goes 
wrong. The ezawui of it will kill me. Here are Lucille and 
Angélique who commission the concierge to buy for them cakes and 
confitures! It is unheard-of! It is outrageous! It is enongh to 
drive one mad! And out of all my teachers not one has eyes to 
see it, and I myself am the first to discover theaffair. All the rest— 
the pupils may laugh at them under their very noses—they perceive 
nothing. As for me——” 

The young teacher shifted her balance from the right foot to 
the left and listened with undiminished calm, glancing furtively at 
the clock. 

“T will give her another ten minutes,” she said to herself, “ and 
then I must go.” 

Madame Prunelle resented the attitude before her. When she 
worked herself into a rage she liked to produce some effect. Here 
there was none. She grew personal. 

** As for you, Mees Brown,” she began, “ you, who sleep in the 
dortoir with Lucille and Angélique, how is it that you never sus- 
pected this practice? Did you perceive nothing? Such a thing 
could not have occurred with me. Impossible! I mever let myself 
be deceived. But there is an indifference, a want of energy, of will, 
of firmness, of intuition, of the faculty of discernment—enjiz of all 
those points which make the born teacher. I perceive in the 
younger generation a lamentable want of all these qualities.” 

Good! Madame was beginning to be diffuse and abstract, a 
sign that her anger was nearly spent. Miss Brown glanced again at 
the timepiece. 

** May I go?” she said presently. 

* And wherefore ?” jerked out Madame Prunelle, testily. 

“It is the day of my lesson with Monsieur Bré.” 

“ Naturally,” began Madame again, ‘when one has the head 
full of music and other extraneous matters one cannot possibly take 
note of other things going on under one’s eyes. The devotion to 
art unfits for practical life—I may say incapacitates as a teacher. 
In fact, Mademoiselle, were our engagement next term to continue 
as a permanent one, I should insist that your music lessons should 
cease.” 

“You would claim all my time?” asked Miss Brown. 

“ Perfectly. 
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“Such an arrangement would not be suitable for me,” said Miss 
Brown, calmly, “but I will return later to discuss the matter.” 

And she fled, for the dread of Madame’s wrath was as nothing 
compared with the fear of being late for her lesson. Madame’s 
parting shot pursued her. “These English with their detestable 
independence and want of manners !” 

But Miss Brown had grown perfectly inured to such remarks, 
and, for protection, had incased herself in a little thin shell of 
indifference. She now merely chuckled to herself as she hurried 
through the hall and down the garden with her roll of music, and 
breathed freely as the heavy gate swung back behind her. 

“Give up my music lessons, indeed? the one thing that makes 
life bearable !” she said to herself. ‘I would rather live in a garre-— 
but then I have not even money to pay for a garret.” 

She looked wistfully at the large omnibuses as they rambled on, 
for Madame’s eloquence had only left her ten minutes for a mile’s 
walk across Paris ; but thirty centimes make a large hole in a franc, 
and Miss Brown possessed an astonishingly small number of francs, 
so she stepped out bravely. 

The streets were crowded, and it was very hot, and after all 
Miss Brown was ten minutes late when she arrived, flushed and 
panting, at the door of the professor’s dwelling. The last pupil, a 
prettily-dressed American girl, was just coming down the steps with 
her smart music-case in her hand. 

“Thought you weren’t coming,” she said, as they passed each 
other ; “ the professor’s getting wild, just pacing up and down like a 
caged lion.” 

However, when Miss Brown entered the room she found the 
professor kneeling, very boyishly, on a chair at the open window, 
and gazing down into the street. A very charming smile lighted up 
his face as he turned to greet his pupil, and Miss Brown smiled 
broadly, perhaps thinking of the tameness of the “ caged lion.” 

It is not an uncommon thing for pupils to fall in love with their 
masters—given a favourable condition of attendant circumstances. 
Music lessons are exceptionally favourable, and we may admit 
frankly that all Monsieur Paul Bré’s pupils adored him, although he 
was no longer young, and his hair was even tinged with silver. All 
worshipped him, from the hardworking conservatoire girl with a 
plait down her back and hands made large and bony by incessant 
practising, who “meant business,” to the dainty New York belle 
whose father was a millionaire, and who could afford a private lesson 
every day, or oftener, if she chose. What wonder that Miss Kitty 
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Brown, the poor English teacher at Madame Prunelle’s, whose 
weekly lesson was as an oasis in the desert of a dreary life, doubly 
prized because it cost her so dear, should also adore M. Paul Bré ? 

That gentleman went on the even tenor of his way, unruffled by 
the zephyr flutterings around him. If, however, one lesson did seem 
shorter to him than another, it was Miss Brown’s lesson. 

Without being a genius, Miss Brown really loved and understood 
music ; she could play by ear and transpose as none of the other 
pupils dreamed of doing, and her pretty hands had marvellous 
strength and agility. Not that she would ever become a great pianist— 
too many things were against that. In the course of .a year’s lessons 
she and the Professor had learnt to understand each other, Kitty in a 
frank, laughing way overthrowing conventional barriers. She knew 
all about the opera which M. Paul was writing, and about his bothers 
and worries at the Conservatoire. Occasionally she would arrange 
the flowers in his untidy bachelor’s room, receiving the best of them 
in payment, and the professor, for a bachelor, was unusually well 
supplied with chocolate fralines, which, by a fortunate coincidence, 
Miss Kitty dearly loved. 

To-day M. Bré noticed that Miss Kitty was somewhat preoccu- 
pied ; her graceful head drooped rather sadly, he fancied, or she did 
not smile so gaily as usual. Kitty’s profile was very pretty in its 
piquant irregularity, but the professor liked to see both eyes. 

“You are not playing well to-day ; what is the matter with you?” 
he inquired. On this Kitty turned round and met his gaze, and he 
certainly saw some trouble in those soft orbs. A graphic description 
of Madame Prunelie’s harangue amused him, and then Kitty un- 
folded her plans. 

“T love music better than anything, and I have been thinking 
for some time. If I could only get enough pupils for English or 
music to pay for living in a little room! The friend of our concierge, 
a laundress, has just such a room to let ; then I could go on with my 
music lessons, and in a few years, perhaps, I could play well enough 
to give concerts or teach music vea//y well. But only, of course, 
if I have talent enough—if you think not——” 

M. Bré was looking down and biting his moustache, occa- 
sionally striking a note on the piano abstractedly. He seemed to 
rouse himself at this question, and assured her she had talent 
enough. 

*“ And if I work hard,” said Kitty, timidly, “I shall have much 


more time to practise, you know.” 
“ Of that there is no fear,” said the professor again. 
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Again there was silence. Kitty waited for words of encourage- 
ment, but none came. The professor was playing with a pencil in 
his nervous, absent way. Feeling Kitty’s anxious eyes, he said at 
length— 

“The life will be such a hard one.” 

“Oh! that is nothing,” answered Kitty, with a toss of her head ; 
“it can’t be harder than this odious school life.” 

“No, perhaps not. But you are young to live alone in that way.” 

“T am twenty-two,” replied Kitty with dignity. 

The professor rose abruptly and took a turn across the room 
with his hands in his pockets. “And you forget I am English,” 
pursued Kitty, with increased dignity. ‘And we Englishwomen are - 
independent.” 

* And will your friends approve ?” 

‘* My friends don’t trouble about me,” said Miss Brown, rather 
bitterly. “I have only uncles and aunts, and they have their own 
families to look after.” 

“Soit!” said M. Bré, sitting down again. “The career of a 
teacher of music, of a pianist, is not a brilliantone. To bea pianist is 
drudgery first and ruination of the nerves afterwards. In order to be 
a successful pianist, and not suffer from it, one needs the frame of a 
blacksmith, not a delicate nervous organisation. But there, you will 
not enter the great arena with the giants.” 

“ Anything, anything !” cried Kitty, enthusiastically. ‘ Only to 
be a musician, however small !” 

Kitty walked home on air. The future was so bright before her! 
No more scoldings, and what she termed “rows,” such as were 
always occurring in the conflicting, jarring elements of that “ Institut 
pour Demoiselles,” which her soul loathed! Instead, a life of work 
and independence—her own little room—and music, and the pro- 
fessor for a friend, a real friend he would become now! Kitty 
thought no girl in the world could possibly be as happy as she was. 
She could count already on three pupils—nearly enough to live on— 
and M,. Bré had insisted upon making what he termed the usual 
“artiste” arrangement, which meant that he was not to be paid for les- 
sons until his pupil should have made a success. Kitty walked on ina 
golden dream, and the central figure in it was—not Kitty Brown— 
but the professor. So good, so noble, generous, so true, so—— 

After Kitty had left him, the professor sat idle for a long time. 
He said “ Pauvre enfant !” several times with a sigh. He pictured 
her life during the next years, the small economies, the hard work, 
anxieties ; he did not like women to suffer hardships and privations. 
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Perhaps she might marry—but who would be likely to marry a 
penniless girl? 

“If I were younger ” the professor thought. “Ah! yes!” 
and a new picture presented itself. He looked at himself in the 
mirror over the chimney-piece, critically, without satisfaction. 

“So friendless !” he went on to himself. “I always thought she 
had rich relations in England. She is more alone than I was when 
I struggled so hard to make my way. And here I am at forty, 
nothing brilliant and my first opera not yet finished ! A shabby old 
bachelor! And yet I might, perhaps, make her happy, as she has 
no one else. Why not?” 

He saw Kitty struggling along her hard path in life, he figuring 
as guide, friend, helper—and then in time—would she not turn to 
him naturally? Did she not already turn to him? 

Then his thoughts hurried on faster. Why go through this farce 
of waiting so many years. Life is short, we must live and love now. 
Why let her suffer first, why not take her at once to his heart if she 
would? Why not seize happiness at once? How sweet to have a 
home, and a hearth, and Kitty as a wife! It had grown dark, and 
the professor had not even dined yet. Adolphe, his factotum, was 
away on a holiday. Lighting a candle, the professor sat down at his 
writing-table and wrote a letter. 

When it was finished he carried it himself to the “ Institut pour 
Demoiselles,” delivering it at the solemn gate which opened to 
receive it and shut it in silently. The professor strolled home in the 
warm summer evening, slowly, thoughtfully, happily, weaving dreams 
of the future, his cigar glowing like a soft red star of hope through 
the hot gas-lit streets, past the cool dark park from which came 
wafted the fragrance of lime-blossom and roses, on to his lonely 
bachelor dwelling, which somehow seemed less lonely to-night. 
Adolphe with sleepy joy beheld his master going contentedly up 
stairs, little dreaming what was in that master’s heart, and what 
revolutions were looming on the horizon of the bachelor ménage. 

Meantime, Kitty, on arriving home, had been summoned to the 
parloir, a gloomy apartment with chairs ranged all round the walls 
and a few artistic adornments in the shape of diplomas (received by 
various members of the Prunelle family), framed and glazed, and 
hung up for inspection. 

Here on Sundays, parents and friends of pupils were wont to 
congregate, bringing offerings of chocolate and sweets to their 
children, with whom they conversed in low furtive tones, each little 
group turning its back on the next. 
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Much wondering who could have come to visit her, Miss Brown 
entered this resort and discovered three unmistakably English young 
ladies, stylishly dressed in severely plain and mannish fashion. They 
were Kitty’s cousins, the Bannock Browns, and informed her that 
Uncle Gregory had left her £500 a year, also that they had come 
to take her home with them until certain formalities were settled ; 
further, that she must pack and come with them that very evening, 
joining them and their mother at the Hétel du Louvre within the 
space of two hours. With this they departed, and Kitty flew wildly 
about, making her preparations. 

After Miss Brown’s departure school went on monotonously to 
the end of the term, when the huge entrance-gates opened wide, and 
there was a universal exit of little and big girls, teachers, professors, 
lastly, of Madame Prunelle herself and her family—all gone for the 
holidays to recruit and restore their exhausted energy. August 
reigned with its hot, dusty days, the streets were close and fetid. 
Professor Bré’s pupils were all away; he had not gone for his usual 
keenly-enjoyed holiday journey. Adolphe wondered greatly what 
kept his master in Paris duting the dog-days, and thought his temper 
was not improved by the sojourn in town, especially when M. le 
professeur grew so particularly cross and exacting about having his 
letters taken up the moment they arrived. 

But the expected letter never arrived ; the professor grew impatient, 
angry, sad in turn, and more in love every day. At last, one day 
near the end of August, he bent his steps once more to the long, 
narrow street, and rang the bell of the Institut. The ponderous gate 
swung back more gloomily than ever, and the concierge appeared 
without her cap, for she was off duty. Everyone was away, and a 
party of her own velatives were making merry in the garden. 

“ Mees Brown?” said the good woman, rather blankly. “ But 
she is gone away. Her relations came—an English milord has died, 
it appears, and left her all his money—and they have taken her 
away, gue sais-je? Some ladies came—very distinguished ladies, 
Ah! there will be no more teaching for Miss Brown. She went 
away Jong ago, but some of her things are here still, I think.” 

“ She will return ?” 

The concierge shrugged her shoulders, turned down her lips, and 
elevated her eyebrows—a frightful grimace which meant, “I know 
not.” 

“And did—did Miss Brown receive a letter before she went? 
Or has one come since for her? . . . Can you remember ?” 

“A letter ?” said the concierge, reflectively. ‘It is so long ago; 
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but yes, the night she left, Benjamin told me—— Surely she got 
Mene 
“Can you be sure ?” 

The concierge dived into her little lodge,"rummaged breathlessly. 
“Mais oui! Maisnon! Mais I remember the letter—yes ! 
Now I know: I was out for a little moment that evening, and I 
told Benjamin to give it to her. He would take it to her. Benjamin 
is my son ; he is away with——” 

“Que m’importe Benjamin? What does Benjamin matter to 
me?” asked the professor impatiently. “I will give you five francs 
if you can find the letter and bring it to me—here is my address— 
because it was of great importance and must not be lost.” 

“ Perfectly—if Mademoiselle had it not, then it will be here. 
In twenty years I have been concierge, and never was anything lost, 
never. If it should be by chance an account, Monsieur, rest assured 
Mademoiselle is a very good young lady, and will not e 

But the professor was gone. 

“He may well be angry,” quoth the concierge, looking at his 
card, “* but I feel sure that Mademoiselle will pay him. Five francs ! 
now I must look up that letter.” 

Time went on. School began, and noises once more filled the 
place. Bells jingled, pianos had the accustomed old strains knocked 
out of them. Madame Prunelle returned from the Jains de mer with 
sharper eyes and brisker tongue than ever, charged with energy 
versus the girlish mind and character. One evening Miss Brown 
arrived ; it was understood she had come for a few days, to fetch her 
things and make arrangements. The concierge confided to her the 
story of the letter. 

* Ah, Mademoiselle, how I have looked for that letter! A franc’s 
worth of candles have I offered to good Saint-Antoine—he who finds 
lost things—but I find it not! Was it not possible that you received 
it before you left, Mademoiselle ?” 

No, Mademoiselle had never received it. 

“If it were an account,” began the concierge. Miss Brown got 
very red in the face at this, confirming the concierge’s supposition. 

“Seek again!” she said hurriedly. ‘ Do find it! I will give 
you another five francs if you find it.” 

“There is one who deserves to have money,” said the con- 
cierge. The letter was becoming very precious, but the good Saint- 
Antoine seemed to have lost his flaive, or else to be averse to its 
reappearance, 

* Bon Saint-Antoine !” ejaculated the concierge. “ Bon petit 


, 
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saint !' pense donc un peu, what ten francs mean to a poor widow 
woman.” 

Either this reflection or (as the concierge inclined to think) a 
new offering of candles (pink ones of the finest wax), moved the 
patron of lost things, for one fine afternoon the letter was found, 
Benjamin having unwittingly put it away with his pantalons du 
dimanche. How or why no mortal has ever yet discovered. Ben- 
jamin had been in the country on a visit to a farmer uncle, and had 
not invested the said panta/ons for some t me. 

Miss Brown was going out that afternoon when the concierge 
rushed up to her, wildly, flourishing the letter. Miss Brown was just 
going to see the professor and make arrangements for studying with 
him, for somehow the English cousins were not so satisfactory as her 
music lessons, In the sweet September air she sat down in the 
school garden to read her letter, and, as she read the tender words, 
some happy tears welled from her lonely little heart and fell on the 
eventful letter. 

The concierge, watching from afar through the window of her little 
lodge, changed her mind about the supposed “account,” and 
pocketed her first five francs gleefully. 

Miss Brown passed through the gloomy gate as in a dream. 

“IT must answer it,” she said to herself, “I was going in any 
case. So——” 

This time Miss Brown could afford a cab without any misgivings, 
and she arrived at her destination quite cool and apparently calm. 
But here she awoke out of her dream and grew nervous as she 
realised what she was doing. Her heart began to beat and her feet 
moved more and more slowly, each step of the stairs seemed to drag 
her down. She had to stop a minute—“so bold, so contrary to ds 
usages—how-can I look him inthe face? And, perhaps, he no 
longer—perhaps he has even given up thinking of me altogether. 
Men do change in that way. Perhaps that was why he wanted the 
letter back. Oh! I had better write to him——” 

And Miss Kitty turned to fly downstairs, when Adolphe suddenly 
appeared just above her at the professor’s door. 

“Come in, come in, Mademoiselle!” he cried impatiently, 
“Monsieur vous attend,” which was Adolphe’s usual formula to 
everybody, whether his master expected anyone or not. 

“IT thought Monsieur Bré was out, perhaps,”’ faltered Kitty 

But Adolphe was on his way out with plans of his own, and had 
no time to notice the inconsistency of the visitor’s remark. 

“I can leave a message,” Kitty went on helplessly. 
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“Mais non, mais non, Mademoiselle! M. le professeur vous 
attend,’’ and Adolphe impatiently ushered her in and shut the door 
with scant ceremony. 

“What is it?’”? murmured M. Bré, absently, without turning 
round. He was sitting at his writing table, his back to the door, 
head bent, busily copying a score. 

Kitty fancied the droop of his shoulders looked disconsolate ; she 
stood as still as a mouse, not daring to move, wishing the floor would 
swallow her up. A dreadful tremor came over her at sight of the 
dear dark head. Then she looked down at the floor and stood like 
a pale drooping little ghost. The professor did not even know any 
one was there, so quietly had she glided in ; he vaguely thought the 
shutting of the door had been Adclphe going out. Thus five or six 
dreadful eternities of minutes went by. At last the professor 
suddenly turned round with a jerk, and beheld Miss Kitty standing 
as aforesaid, timid and downcast, at the corner of the grand piano- 
forte, watching the point of her parasol as if she were being slowly 
mesmerised. 

“Ah! Miss Kitty !” shouted the professor, rushing to her 
side, forgetting everything, letter and all included, in his joy. ‘ C’est 
bien elle !” he murmured, as Kitty shyly raised her eyes to meet 
his. . “ And where have you been all this time?” as they sat down 
together on the sofa. Then the letter rushed into both their minds 
and they looked guiltily at each other. 

“* By-the-by, the letter I wrote ?” inquired he at length. 

“T came to give the answer,” said Kitty, in delicious embarrass- 
ment. 

The professor found the answer satisfactory, though it was never 
given in words. 

So they married, and lived happily ever afterwards. 





AN INDIAN STATION. 


HUNDRED years ago the Mahratta Cavalry were scouring the 
plains of Singhpur and harassing the timid peasants, who 

knew not whether to fear more the exactions of the Peshwa or the 
encroachments of Tippoo, seeking to make fresh conquests of the 
fertile river lands north-westwards of Mysore. The fine old fort 
of Singhpur was garrisoned by the Peshwa’s troops, however, and 
with some others dotted about this quiet corner of Western India 
served to remind the people to whom they owed allegiance, and to 
secure the sullen submission of the local chiefs. After the overthrow 
of the Peshwa in 1818, a British force came this way and cannonaded 
the fort for three weeks, when the garrison surrendered. Its ramparts, 
faced with red stone, and its massy round bastions still bear the 
marks of the assault, while the setting sun gilds the simple headstones 
of the British officers and men who fell and were buried near the 
western gate, and lights up the inscriptions which the tropic rains 
each year make more faint. The fort is so large that it will take half 
an hour to walk round the margin of the wet ditch which has been 
dug deep in the rock around it. As you look upwards you will see 
tufts of weeds and grass luxuriating in all the cracks and crannies, 
and thick trees of peepul here and there that have forced open fissures 
in the stout stonework, while deep down in the shade of the moat 
clusters the bright-green maidenhair. Fair-haired children now play 
upon the crenellated battlements, and a British soldier is fishing in the 
dark weed-choked waters. Within are two ancient temples becoming 
ruinous by age and neglect, a few red-tiled bungalows snrouded with 
creepers bearing purple and orange blossoms, and a small barrack 
for infantry. Looking to the west from the ramparts the native town 
is seen lying in a hollow, the crowded roofs overshadowed by 
frequent tamarind and mango trees ; towards evening a blue haze 
rests over all as the wood fires are lighted to prepare supper ; further 
away again, on rising ground, amid the scarlet blossoms of numerous 
acacias, are barracks, houses of the English people, and a little 
church. Beyond again, where the thick clouds and mists, blown up 
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from the sea, bathe with grateful moisture massy stumps and orchid- 
laden boughs, the darkly-forested spurs of the Syhadree Mountains 
shut out from view the last red streaks of the sunset glow. 

On an isolated hill, bare of other trees than an avenue of funereal 
Casuarinas leading to the house, is the residence of the judge of the 
district, who for twenty-five years has presided in the Singhpur 
Court, since the time when that town was only approachable by 
cross-country tracks. The twinkling lights of bullock carriages and 
the weird shouts of the native drivers show that to-night there is a 
periodical big dinner in the lordly house that is usually so quiet and 
even desolate. It is a quaint entertainment to a stranger, although 
dull to the habitual actors. Big dinners must be given by big 
officials, and everyone must be asked in turn, without regard to the 
compatibility of the guests, and to the fact that they have all been 
meeting daily at the club for weeks past, and are for the most part a 
little bored with each other. There is a wealth of lamps, of stephanotis 
and arum lilies on the white cloth, and a troop of native attendants 
in snowy turbans and dresses flit about arranging the preliminaries 
for the repast, or bearing sherry and bitters to the guests. A tall, 
old jemadar of peons, with scarlet girdle and cross-belt, stands in the 
porch to open the carriage-doors. As the various comers alight, the 
bullock coaches crawl round to the back of the house, where the 
animals lie down to spend a few hours in a drizzle of rain, 
chewing paddy straw, and the drivers congregate in the stables and 
squat round a fire with the solace of conversation and tobacco. The 
Judge’s timid daughter, with the dark grey eyes, sits palpitating in 
the drawing-room, striving to put a little animation into the pro- 
ceedings. Her responsibilities at these receptions make her shake 
with apprehension, and her only comfort is the presence of a young 
subaltern, who is her frequent companion and cher ami. There are 
a few ladies, cool and at ease, in handsome evening dresses, and 
double the number of men fretting in dress clothes. The company 
files in to dinner according to official precedence. The Judge takes 
in the Collector’s wife, the Collector gives his arm to the wife of the 
Chaplain, the latter takes the Judge’s daughter, and the colonel of 
infantry the young lady of the Collector’s family, while a senior 
major, a policeman, an engineer, the doctor, the Assistant Collector, 
and the Forest officer follow promiscuously. A varied dinner com- 
pounded largely of tinned delicacies, called in native parlance 
* Europe Stores,” with a “ roast” of Goa turkey served with York 
ham, and a course of amazingly hot curries and chutneys, is par- 
taken of with languid appetite, stimulated with good champagne. 
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Conversation runs a risk of being dull, but the presence of the few 
ladies brings a never-failing charm to redeem it from mere common- 
place. The men are agreed that it is necessary to take enough 
liquor to be cheerful, and the fair ones allow themselves two glasses, 
and perhaps a thimbleful of Chartreuse with the excellent ice 
pudding upon which the Judge prides himself, and which is certainly 
the best in Western India. In an hour the ladies are sympathetic, 
and the men inclined to be tender ; eyes sparkle, and faded colour 
comes back with something of its old tone. General topics of 
conversation, such as yesterday’s Battery sports, the tennis finals, 
and the last London letters, are now suspended, for the Judge’s stock 
story is brought forward and requires the attention of the table. It 
is part of the history of the Singhpur country which he has made 
his own, and goes back some thirty years. It comes on with dessert, 
and is repeated regularly at the six dinner parties held by the Judge 
during every rainy season. 

There were few English residents in the Singhpur districts in 
those days, and when the echoes of the great Mutiny reached this 
remote part of the country, some of the local chiefs thought they 
saw an opportunity of regaining their lost prestige. Baba Rowijji, 
chief of Gurkoond, secretly got his pikemen together, sallied out 
one night, and having shot down the British Resident as he sat in his 
verandah defenceless, cut down most of his escort, and retired with 
his own force to his stone fort to await further events, after sending 
round invitations to neighbouring sirdars to join in the demonstra- 
tion. One of the sowars of the murdered officer escaped, and rode 
by night sixty miles into Singhpur and gave the alarm. Our Judge 
was at that time the responsible Government official. He collected 
all the residents in the fort, barricaded the approaches, and detached 
almost all available troops to proceed against Gurkoond, which was 
in due course besieged and reduced, and the rebellion thus nipped 
in the bud. 

Before the finish of the story the Collector, who has heard it for 
several years, is dreaming of land settlements and road cesses, and 
the Major has the decanters in front of him while he critically holds 
his glass to the light. At the close the ladies gather their gloves 
and fans and retire, an attendant places by each gentleman a round 
coir mat to spit upon, and a tray of warmed Indian cigars is handed 
round with coffee. All compose themselves for half an hour’s real 
comfort. Work and sport, as is usual among Anglo-Indian men, go 
to furnish the topics for a somewhat desultory conversation ; the 
climate is against long and serious discussions, and they are rarely 
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attempted. Tolerance and broad views prevail all round, especially 
when the weeds are good and there is an iced drink at hand. The 
Forest officer has just come back from his teak plantations on the 
seaward slopes of the Syhadree Mountains ; the undergrowth was 
burnt in the dry weather of the spring, and the young trees are 
sprouting nicely. The rains have set in heavily along the coast line, 
and the dead leaves have softened, and gave him a chance of a 
“stalk” after sambur and bison. He bagged a fine stag, and 
marked several bison grazing on the young grass at the Singhpur 
Ghat. He and his party were detained two days at the river, 
unable to cross owing to floods, and eventually got over on a raft, 
the bundles of tents being towed across through the water. The 
engineer knows the place well, and says that an estimate for a bridge 
has been before Government for years, but never seems to get any 
“ forrarder ” ; all the money seemed to be going for State railways, 
while imperial roads were being neglected. There was hardly 
enough allotted this year to pay for metalling the Ghat sections. 
Ten lakhs had been simply thrown away by the late Governor upon 
the Gotnoend Road, which carts did not travel upon, and where the 
grass was obliterating the track. It was now to be classed as a 
‘famine relief” work. He must confess that the people in the Secre- 
tariat made a regular mess of affairs. He should like to show them 
what he would do if he were there for a few days. The Judge agreed 
that Government seemed to select men for that establishment for mere 
proficiency in fine writing. He would not go to Bombay upon any 
terms, although he had repeatedly been asked to take a seat in the 
High Court. He was always bored to death there with the priggish- 
ness of headquarter sets. He had been thirty years at Singhpur 
and here he meant to end his service. The Collector thought that 
Bombay was not to be despised ; you could at least get a decent 
dinner and a game of whist at the club; a newspaper with your 
“chota hazri” ; anda run with the hounds at Santa Cruz. The 
Judge only asked to be left alone, and said a quiet evening in a suit 
of flannels, with a long chair and a cheroot was worth a!l the con- 
founded receptions and parties at the Presidency. The horsey men 
present thought Bombay took the cake of most places ; there you 
might see a likely quad or two, and put in an hour or two in the 
morning at the stables, while nothing ever came near Singhpur but 
a few weedy country-breds. By the way, Ali Mahomed had brought 
down a couple of Arab ponies, and the policeman had bought one 
to enter for the Sky Races for four hundred rupees ; he thought he 
would be good enough to run at Poona. He was being timed every 
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morning at the course. He would probably make a capital polo 
pony. The doctor was run away with yesterday, and upset in his 
dogcart by that wretched little Dekkani “tat” he bought from Furdonji, 
the mail contractor ; he was going to see what he could pick up at 
the next sale of artillery “casters.” If, the Major said, he would go 
round with the Vet. to-morrow morning he could see the lot that had 
been marked ; there was a chestnut “ waler,” a four-year-old, not up 
to work with the guns, that was worth picking up. Here a distant 
gong rang out the hour of ten, the Chaplain was fast asleep, all the 
rest were drowsy, and it was time to join the ladies. These had 
exhausted the subject of their English boxes, the pattern plates of 
the last “ Lady,” and the “ expectations” of Mrs. So-and-so, and the 
entrance of the men comes as a relief to the growing enaui. The 
piano is opened, and some sweet ballads suggest thoughts of the dear 
homeland made more dear by distance, and more romantic by the 
dreamy haze that the lapse of time wreathes round all things. Few 
ladies can sing, and the only sweet voice in Singhpur was that of the 
Collector’s wife, so she was always of necessity at the piano, a fefife 
lady with brown eyes of velvet who refined all she touched. Even 
the native servants, Mahomed Bux the butler, Antone the Portuguese 
cook, and the jemadar of peons, who were skulking in the back 
verandah waiting for to-morrow’s orders, came to the venetians to 
listen, and the guests who had been lounging in the front of the 
house were brought back to the drawing-room by the melody. 

“ The light of other days is faded” almost brought a tear to the 
eye of the immovable Mussulman, and the butler told the cook that 
** Mem Sahib” was like an angel. She was not long for this world, 
she ate almost nothing, always spoke gently, never made trouble with 
the servants, and, since her little child had been laid under the cyprus 
trees in the burying ground, she had been growing whiter and 
thinner month by month. Most men can bawl a tune to a piano 
accompaniment, so that in India comic songs and popular ditties are 
frequently heard at evening parties ; a well-trained male voice is, of 
course, a rarity. So, after all the men had had a turn, except the old 
ones, it was time to summon the bullock coaches. The judge liked 
to get to bed at eleven o’clock, and was fidgety haif an hour before 
that time. The jemadar had orders to muster the conveyances 
behind the house at this juncture, and the long line slowly wound 
round under the porch. Entrance to a bullock coach is by a door 
at the back, across which is a seat, which moves upon hinges, which 
must be held up as the traveller goes in. On two wheels, and with 
rather stiff springs, progress at a walk or a trot is not unpleasant, 
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although the pace of bullocks is slow ; the up and down motion on 
the back seat to those of torpid habit, as are most English in the 
East, is agreeable and aids digestion ; and if too pronounced may 
be tempered with soft cushions. For a /ée-d-téle this carriage is 
unsurpassed, as the thoughts of those within are undistracted by the 
attention which has of necessity to be given to a skittish or timid 
horse. The driver often goes to sleep, with his head shrouded ina 
coarse grey blanket, and the bullocks never go into danger, though if 
left to themselves they often turn into wrong houses. In such cir- 
cumstances retiring young ladies have suddenly arrived at the door 
of a bungalow inhabited by larky subalterns having a turn with the 
gloves or foils in light costume in the verandah, or guests dressed for 
dinner have by accident presented themselves before a solitary 
bachelor finishing off his curry and rice with a lamp drawn close to 
him, and a French novel propped up against a bottle of Bass, his 
lower limbs clothed with silk pyjamas. 

As at dinner, official precedence rules the order of departure, so 
the Coilector, wife, and daughter go off first, and the other guests 
fall into their own places. Whisky and soda and cheroots are served 
at the time of going, a common practice in India to send everyone 
away in a good temper. Solitary men relieve the tedium of the 
drive home with a smoke. Even in India ladies do not drive in the 
dark in bullock coaches alone with men other than those of their 
own families, so that a journey ex garzon in one of these vehicles in 
the sleepy hours is apt to be dull. Should the night be fine one can 
lie back and admire the lustre of the tropical sky; inhale the 
voluptuous scents of flowers; watch the countless hosts of fire 
flies sparkling around the lantana bushes, or listen to the all per- 
vading hum of the Cicadz. All is lonely and serene, and the soul 
should be responsive to the harmony that reigns in all, were it not 
that the very life one has to live, as one of the ruling class, narrows 
the sympathies and does not minister to the more tender faculties 
of one’s nature. The glories of the tropic night appeal, as we drive 
home, to those whose senses are not dulled to the inspiration. But not 
to all is their refreshing influence lost, for at an upper window of the 
vast house we have quitted, her evening costume thrown aside, and 
wrapped in a soft silk robe, sits the young girl whose life is set in 
such strange and dispiriting surroundings. She looks across the 
wide moonlit plain to where the tumbled sea of forest-covered hills 
has the aspect of the distant ocean, and the surging of the wind 
through the feathery foliage of the trees that stand around the 
house makes a music grateful to her ears. With those who are 
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little understood by their fellow creatures communion with nature is 
often a special gift, and all the girl’s faculties seem to be in tune with 
the melody which the elements of nature combine to make ; at this 
hour and in this scene the asperities of the daily life are forgotten, 
and a veil is drawn over the drusguerie and indifference of an 
unappreciative parent. First love had awakened in the young heart 
such feelings as woman’s nature only knows, and the silence of the 
night of human life seemed specially to bring them to the surface, 
and to let them find expression. She had risen above the super- 
ficiality and frivolity which the men about her seemed to encourage 
and to take pleasure in, and which are so generally acquired by her 
sex in India, where few Englishwomen are expected to do useful 
work or to set a lofty example. Love had in her case taught the 
girl that life’ was not only to be for the gratification of her own 
passion and her own whims, but, first, and in the main, to be the 
expression of that self-sacrifice upon which the harmonious working 
of all terrestrial things must depend. Not only to those of her own 
family and circle of intimate friends, but to the lowly among the 
nations, was the spirit of tenderness and self-forgetfulness displayed. 
In acountry where fell diseases are often rampant, and where the 
lower classes live in deprivation of safeguards against them, and 
often in surroundings which court their ravages, she had known how 
to detect the aching hearts beneath the impassive exterior of some 
poor servant who waited upon her in due season, punctual, without 
murmur, at hisregular duties. Her sympathy had elicited the story of his 
grief, and her help and kindly presence amid the squalor and wretched- 
ness of the hovel which he called his “home,” had often cheered 
and raised from the sick bed his suffering wife or child. “ Madame,” 
one said, “ we poor natives all admire English ladies and gentlemen, 
but if they were all like you, we should adore them.” Truly if that 
spirit of sympathy were kindled, England need no longer hold India 
by force of arms. She sits to-night in the enjoyment of those happy 
thoughts which a life such as hers can alone bring ; the more serene 
and grateful that she had made a new man of that brave young 
fellow sleeping yonder in the camp, on the grassy slopes to the west. 
It was but yesterday that life to him was irksome : full of duties that 
were a nuisance, and to be got through as quickly, albeit perfunc- 
torily, as possible ; and such leisure as he had to be given up to self- 
indulgence. But under the influence of her love everything had 
assumed a new meaning. Each thought and action was to have a 
purpose, and to be brought into line with a high principle. He had 
never known before what it was to do his best. He was nowto take 
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his part in the wide sphere of work for humanity. The reflection 
that such a change in a man’s nature had been wrought by her 
influence was a grateful one to the girl, and brightened her somewhat 
lonely existence. It is late, and she closes the venetians of her 
window, the stillness broken only by the weird hoot of the brown 
owl that haunted the coppice, the discordant notes of the flying foxes 
making raids upon the fruit trees, and the creak of cart-wheels in 
the distance, as the lumbering train of vehicles starts with loads of 
country produce upon the night journey towards the coast. 

The dawn in India is made noisy with the notes of birds, and the 
sounds of men and women astir. The daylight in all the occupations 
of the peasant is so precious that not a moment of it is wasted. 
Although some artisans, such as wood-carvers and workers in metal, 
labour in the evening by the light of dim lamps, it is necessary 
for the farmer and the field labourer to rise with the first call of 
the kingcrow, as the eastern sky begins to whiten. The smoke 
curls upward from every cottage while the morning meal is pre- 
pared; the cattle are turned out of the yards and driven to the 
pasturage on the hills by a few naked children armed with sticks ; 
figures are seen in the half-light like ghosts, wrapped in white 
sheets, and gliding, the men one way, and the women another, 
with brass pots in their hands, to the scenes of their usual ablu- 
tions. Some are squatting outside their huts cleaning out their 
mouths with finger and a piece of bamboo, others smoking, or 
“ girding up their loins,” and twisting their turbans before starting 
out to work. As the first rays of the sun gild the mango blossoms all 
the men are on their way, and unless it be a day for weeding the 
crops, or for gathering the harvest, when their presence is required 
in the fields, the women begin their daily task of cleaning the house, 
plastering the floor with cow-dung, and sprinkling the threshold and 
portico with wood ashes in symbolic patterns. Then they start with 
the water-vessels and the children of the family, for the tank or pool 
where they all wash both their bodies and clothes, and carry back 
water for the household wants. Some, if they have leisure and 
substance, are carrying offerings of fruit and rice to the temple of 
Devi or Lakshmi, where the bell is ringing out to attract the 
faithful. 

A string of carts has just arrived from the coast bringing 
merchandise from Bombay for many of the traders in Singhpur ; 
drivers and bullocks who have been travelling since nine o’clock last 
night look lean and tired, and are covered with ochrous red dust. 
There are two bales of grey shirtings for Premchund, the cloth 
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merchant, six cases of “ best old Scotch” and two of Geneva for. 
Hormusji, the Parsi shopkeeper, as well as “ Europe stores ”—such as 
tinned salmon, sardines, jam, and biscuits—a cartload of bar and 
hoop iron for Vellappa, the ironseller, a box for the Collector’s 
daughter, with a new hat, a ball dress, ribbons, artificial flowers, and 
some bargains in the way of remnants, put up and packed with the 
aid of a friend at Whiteley’s or Barker’s, another for a young lady at 
some station away in the jungle, with her bridal outfit complete, and 
the cake, too, by the late arrival of which her wedding has been put 
off for a fortnight, a load of coarse grey blankets from one of the 
sheep-grazing districts, for sale in the Singhpur bazaar, and a number 
of other articles. The drivers are having a row with the toll-keepers 
about payment of the municipal impost. Under English rule “ local 
self-government ” has been bestowed upon the people, so the board 
has to look round for means to pay for water and drainage schemes 
and town conservancy ; the barrier dues are one of them, and the 
carters, who have just come in, are as discontented as the people of 
the town, who pay, one way and another, two shillings per head 
annually for local rates. “Four annas for each cart entering 
Singhpur, in addition to four tolls on the road from Panhunder! It 
is monstrous! How will they get food to-day for themselves and 
their bullocks?” Here some women, passing on their way to the 
tank, halt to listen to the dispute, and join in the complaint that “‘ the 
‘takkus’ is grievous, the children’s food is being taken away.” The 
toll contractor has no concern with their feelings, and only observes 
that it is the ‘“‘hukm” or command of the Government, and pro- 
ceeds to rake in his dues, The district officers say that the 
ingratitude of the people is most discouraging ; latrines have been 
put up, the filth is carted away daily to a distance from the 
town, street drains are cleansed, stray dogs are destroyed, oil 
lamps have been erected in the streets, water of good quality 
distributed to stand-pipes for public use, and they have a local 
board presided over by the Taluq Native Revenue officer, 
and yet they are not happy. It really is too bad. Some of the 
people will positively not drink the water coming to them in metal 
pipes, and some still neglect to use the public latrines, preferring to 
resort to the open country outside the town according to old custom. 
A native hand-loom weaver, of whom there are many in Singhpur, 
told one of the Collector’s peons, who told the head clerk, who told 
his superior, that the people were not ungrateful, but they were 
all queer, and liked their own ways, which the English did not 
understand ; they did not notice the odours which the English called 
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bad smells ; they liked to take their drinking water from the village 
well, or the temple tank, especially the latter, which had been blessed 
by the presence of Vishnu ; and they did not like the dung-carts 
parading the streets and standing in the market place. Least of all 
did they like paying a week’s earnings every year to the local 
board when the cost of food was increasing steadily. They were 
very poor men ; what should they do? 

So early as seven o’clock the Sheristadar, or manager of the 
Magistrate’s Court, is on his way to see the Collector on this very 
matter of the Municipality, and other affairs which that functionary 
likes to dispose of with his morning cup of tea. The Sheristadar is 
clothed in voluminous folds of white muslin, and wears red leather 
shoes turned up at the toes, and without heels, and a Mahratta 
turban ; at a respectful distance behind him walks one of his clerks, 
and again, at an equal interval in the rear, a peon or messenger 
wearing a belt and badge. When the great man halts, the others 
halt with due regard to intervals. He is known to have immense 
power, and he is courted and respected accordingly. All the clerks in 
the district office owe their appointments to him ; some of them are 
his sons and nephews, though not so designated in official records. If 
one should incur the enmity of the Sheristadar he had better resign 
his place, for go he will on some pretext before long. The Collector 
is seated in a cane chair in the corner of the verandah of his 
house, embowered in climbing roses. He does not feel well to-day ; 
at 7 A.M. few people do who have lived in India for twenty-five years ; 
the Judge’s cigars of last night have also contributed to a dry eye 
and a furred tongue ; the Bombay Courier has just been delivered by 
the dik peon, and its columns have two bad pieces of news, one, the 
failure of the Asiatic Bank, by which the Collector loses a thousand 
pounds, the savings of several years; and another, the decline in the 
value of the rupee to one shilling and fourpence ; he throws down the 
paper with a sigh of disappointment ; higher remittances must be 
looked for month by month for the school bills of his two sons in 
England, and his furlough must be postponed. “ Never mind about 
the dibs, father,” his daughter had said as she hurried off to the club 
for morning tennis, but she had but little realised in her youth how 
potent a factor is money in all our social relations. The exigencies of 
an official position, when the incumbent discharges all the duties of 
his station, leave but a small margin between expenditure and income. 
The Collector’s very butler charges him fifty per cent. more for 
market supplies than the young Forest officer pays, and the dignity 
of his office prevents him from going to the bazaar to inquire 
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about prices. It is a daily trouble to the timid little wife to settle 
accounts with a retinue of servants, and although she sees what is 
bought she cannot account for more than half of it at table, and 
the grain forthe horses, which is measured out before her every day, 
invariably runs out before the calculated date. It is all very vexing. 
She thinks that life in India would positively be happy were it not 
for these worries. After they are over she puts on her sun-hat and 
garden-gloves and saunters in the carriage-drive to tend the roses 
which stand in pots on either side, and to gather flowers for the 
vases. It was but a short time back that a child was running at her 
skirts and playing at helping in the garden, but a short sharp illness, 
such as is rife in the tropics, had withered the young blossom of her 
life. It is a daily pilgrimage to the child’s grave to lay a fresh bunch 
of flowers upon the turf ; and upon the resting places of other infants 
who have gone before. The white headstones rise among the dark 
junipers and cypresses, and amid a careless profusion of bright leaves, 
upon the higher slopes of Singhpur, looking to the eternal hills. 

The Sheristadar makes his obeisance to the little lady as he 
approaches, with the courtesy always shown by natives to English 
ladies, although he has his own ideas as to the inferiority of the 
female to his own sex, which are apparent in his domestic circle. 
He sits on a mat in the verandah with his clerk, and goes through 
vernacular reports with the Collector. Some of these relate to the 
state of the crops, to water supply, and to sanitation, but quaint 
allusions and curious facts occur here and there which would 
raise a laugh, if such a thing could be at early morn in the hot 
weather with the thermometer at eighty degrees. 

Out in the camp the troops are at their morning exercises ; the 
bugles have gone at 5 A.M., at which hour the officers’ “ boys” have 
been in attendance at the bedsides with uniforms and boots ready 
laid out. Fifteen minutes for dressing, a hasty cup of coffee, and 
they are out on the parade ground in the delightful cool air that is 
wafted across the plains before the sunrise. Two hours of this with 
battalion drill enable one to square accounts after a late night at 
mess and an extra “peg.” Some of them have to spend the hot 
forenoon with a company for musketry practice at the bleak, sun- 
dried range lying up against the hills. Then at noon they strip and 
get into cool garments and lie under the punkah ; when again all is 
still save for the shrill cry of the kite as he swoops down upon some 
incautious chick, or the hoarse chuckle of the crow perched upon 
the cook-room gate and watching the servant eat his rice. In our 
verandah, closed in by bamboo lattice work and climbing plants, a 
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subaltern is at practice with his revolver, and his chum keeping his 
eye in for Chitral shooting by taking quick sights with a sporting 
carbine. Another is dressing himself in visiting clothes to pay calls 
upon the ladies of the station, who are visible between 12 and 2 P.M. 
only for these social ceremonies, and to see his lady-love at the 
Judge’s house. Some of the fair themselves, bent upon these 
functions, are braving the heat and the unbecoming glare of the sun, 
and crawling round by bullock coach to their friends’ houses. The 
little societies of Anglo-Indians scattered about the country are 
tenacious of these customs imported from their native land. It is 
perhaps felt by women that to suffer an abatement in social 
ceremonies is to incur loss of some of the regard which they have 
by tact won from men. Certainly the practice of visiting, dressed in 
a black coat, at the hottest part of the day in India, witnesses to the 
homage men are ready to pay to the other sex. Of course, at times 
the duty is no longer irksome when the visitor can look forward to a 
pleasing reception, and rarely to a /é/e-d-té¢e tiffin with a charming 
hostess. 

The roads in the station are thick with red dust, which besprinkles 
the lantana bushes and prickly pear that form the hedges. The 
nim and Indian fig trees branching overhead give grateful shade 
from the fierce rays of the sun. Here and there is the rude gate 
leading to a white-walled and tiled-roof bungalow. The main street 
of the cantonment bazaar is furnished with little open-fronted 
shops for the sale of mostly English goods—amillinery, china, glass, 
Stationery, furniture, and cooking utensils. Some of the pro- 
prietors—all natives—perambulate the station with a box of their 
wares borne upon the head of a coolie, for the purpose of obtaining 
the custom of the European residents. Ali Khan, for instance, has 
just taken up his position in the porch of a bungalow in the Fort 
behind the tiers of pots luxuriant with calladiums and lilies, and by 
his silent approach has left the inmates unaware of his presence ; and 
the lady who is reclining in a lounge chair in the cool of the inner 
room, darkened with draperies and blinds, is startled by the bass 
voice—“ Bombay borah (merchant), Mem Sahib! Got Pear soap, 
writing-paper, Holway’s pill, silk and muslin things.” He rarely fails 
to draw. She comes to the steps in the porch somewhat impatiently. 
“Weill, Ali, what have you got to-day? You are a regular old 
bother!” “I got nice silk dress, Mem Sahib, just come from 
England, very cheap—two rupees a yard. Mem Sahib like see?” 
As it is unrolled and displayed with the greatest good-nature, she 
says, “That is too dear, Ali; you want too much profit.” He 
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replies, ‘‘ No, Mem, I no make large profit ; I only want the Sahib 
logs’ mihrbani” (that is, “the goodwill of the gentry”). So the dress is 
left, with a promise of payment next month. Ali does a thriving trade 
with the East Indians of Singhpur and neighbouring towns in cheap 
muslins, violet-powder, perfumes, and patent pills, to which they are 
partial, and is very accommodating as to settlement of accounts. He 
meets with an occasional rebuff even from Europeans ; he has been 
pelted with golf-balls by a “ beery” gentleman as he retreated from 
his house ; and even the contents of a tumbler of soda-water have 
been hurled at him, but with most he has no cause of complaint. 
Perhaps the memory of an unpaid bill rankles. One old gentleman, 
on the eve of his retirement from the service, was heavily involved 
all round, and Ali and his confréres both at Singhpur and Bombay 
were forced to watch his movements in self-defence. He was only, 
it was given out, going to Bombay to see his wife off to England. 
Everything seemed to give colour to this report. He went on board 
the steamer with the lady and her boxes, and left his own luggage 
at the hotel, returned to shore as the steamer weighed anchor at 
dusk, and was at dinner at the sable @’héte. His creditors seeing so 
much went to their homes in the bazaar in an easy frame of mind, 
suspecting no fraud. But late at night, when Bombay was quiet, a 
boat put out from a secluded part of Buck Bay bearing the delinquent 
to the offing in time to overtake the steamer, which had slacked speed 
and was waiting to pick him up. In the morning the news of the 
exile’s flight was abroad ; the injured creditors rushed to the magis- 
trate’s court to apply for issue of warrants, but too late. Legal pro- 
cess in England is little understood by a native of India, so the crafty 
debtor got off free. Happily such a case is so rare that Ali Khan 


still retains belief in British probity. 
E. O. WALKER. 
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QUINTUS KNOX. 


Y friend Quintus is a member of the scholastic profession. 

At least, he was until very recently. Just at present he is 

seeking for employment—a condition which, with him, seems to be 
normal—and as his efforts frequently bring him up to town, he has 
fallen readily into the habit of dropping into my rooms at unseason- 
able hours in order to let me know how his affairs are progressing. 
Few men have had more varied experience of tuition. He has been 
at the business now, as I should judge, for some ten years, and 
during that time he has held quite fifteen separate appointments. 
He attributes this to restlessness on his own part—Quintus was ever 
of a sanguine temperament—but from other of his colieagues I 
have heard stories that point to a different conclusion. At some 
distant period his irregular orbit crossed mine, and for a short space 
we taught in the same school. This fact is sufficient to account 
for our friendship. Indeed, I suppose that there is no profession 
extant where men become acquainted sooner; and Quintus is a 
decent fellow enough, if no great hand at his craft. ’Tis not a 
business in which practice necessarily makes perfect, or he might 
well be by now an ornament of some world-renowned college—a 
house master, and I know not what besides—for it cannot be said 
that he has had scanty opportunities. Yet he is fond of saying that 
luck has been against him. At the few places where he might have 
cared to rest awhile there has always been some unhappy contretemps 
that made it necessary for him to move. When he has managed to 
conciliate the boys, there has been trouble with his chief ; when he 
has found a head master after his own heart, his pupils have turned 
to and mobbed him ; if ever he could have kept on good terms 
with both these parties, you may be sure that he would have con- 
trived a quarrel with some one of his colleagues. He has, too, 
a vein of introspective moralising which may possibly account for 
his being blind to most of his own foibles. I suppose that there are 
few conditions of mind more favourable to self-deception than a 
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tendency to analysis of motive. It is thus that Quintus still fancies 
himself a good disciplinarian. 

Quintus is his real name. I am not calling him so merely 
because he chances to be a schoolmaster, and has possibly taken, 
among others, a fifth form. I am not challenging comparison with 
Quintus Fixlein. Nor was he, even, so far as I remember, the fifth 
child. The family to which he belongs—that of Knox—has always 
had a fondness for numerical nomenclature. There was once (and may 
be still, for all I know) a Vicesimus of that sept. That was, perhaps, 
going a little too far; but there is no harm in Quintus. In fact, if 
one must be designated by a numeral, I would as lief have that as 
any. There is a something weak about Septimus, and both Tertius 
and Quartus carry with them an unfortunately febrile suggestion. 
Nevertheless, Quintus is wont to gird at his godparents, and is ready 
to lay most of his misfortunes at their doors. It is true that in his 
profession there is not so much need as in most for a quaint or high- 
sounding name, but for his choice of a profession his sponsors can 
hardly be held responsible. In literature a name like his would be 
invaluable. I have often thought of giving him a consideration for 
the use of it as a mom-de-plume. 

Every now and then, as I have said, when necessity compels him 
to the scholastic agent, Quintus will find his way to my secluded 
court and mount the stairs of No. 2. By the time he has reached 
the second flight I can generally recognise the footstep ; it is light 
and active, and the pace at which he takes the corners lets me know 
that he is coming up all the way. Long practice and an observant 
mind have taught me a good deal in this connection. Living at the 
top of a staircase, one learns readily not to worry about visitors who 
are obviously making only for the first or second floors. Even with 
the postman’s official regularity of step I can commonly tell whether 
he carries anything for the top flight. The rooms are very quiet, 
and one has to make the most of very moderate occasions for 
excitement. There is this beauty about literary work—or, at least, so 
I find it—that one is always glad of an interruption, within certain 
limits. The mind refuses to dwell the morning through on any one 
topic, however interesting ; and if no fresh interest breaks in from 
without, I am constrained to allow myself a few minutes here and 
there of idle musing—bright patches on a dark monotony of labour. 
For this reason footsteps upon my stairs carry with them an ulterior 
meaning. I like to verify my suspicions, and I suppose that a good 
half-hour of my working day is employed, on an average, in this 
sort of aimless expectation. 
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I like to see Quintus best, perhaps, in the afternoon, and for 
several reasons. At any time he is welcome; but when he comes he 
is something difficult to move, and to waste the whole of my day 
with him is more than I am always prepared to do. Besides, he is 
useful about tea-time. For a long while I used to send him out to 
buy cakes, and he has now contracted a business-like habit of bring- 
ing one up in his pocket, to save trouble. I do not generally grudge 
the expense of entertaining friends, but actions like this show a 
proper spirit, and I am never averse to unsolicited contributions. 
Then, after tea, we can talk more freely than in the cold and dreary 
morning, when the sense of work undone is a shade too prominent, 
even for my taste. Quintus is not a brilliant conversationalist, but 
he is amusing on the subject of his own experiences, and if he insists 
on talking upon other topics I take him out to play billiards. He is 
blessed with a lofty estimate of his own abilities, and I get my amuse- 
ment cheap, unless Iam much below my usual form. We used to 
play regularly in old days ; now it is not often that I get a game, and 
I am afraid that I shall shortly have to reduce his handicap. In the 
evening we dine together, the loser paying, and I seldom see the last 
of him before eleven o’clock. Once, indeed, he slept in my sitting- 
room, but I hope—and think—that he will not repeat the experiment. 
I made him keep the fire in, it is true, and so was saved the trouble 
of lighting it in the morning—my laundress does not turn up until 
the afternoon—but he revenged himself by keeping me awake the 
greater part of the night. He slept in my basket-chair, that creaks 
portentously with the slightest movement. And then in the morning 
I had to cook him my last two eggs for breakfast. 

It is difficult to say why some men prove failures in school work. 
I have no doubt myself that Quintus is thoroughly incompetent as a 
master, but I should be puzzled to give any sufficient reason, off- 
hand, for his lack of success. He took a fair degree, is a man of 
considerable ability, and has the appearance of a man born to 
command. It is true that he is but a moderate cricketer, and at 
football he is even ludicrously inefficient; but even in these days one 
is not bound to exhibit oneself at either game. Perhaps it is on this 
point that he makes his chief mistake. Most men are apt to form 
false opinions as to their own powers, and Quintus has never been 
able to realise that he has his limitations as an athlete. Up toa 
certain point he is absurdly self-reliant, but at the critical moment it 
often chances that his courage leaves him suddenly, and he is left 
resourceless, a mark to scoffers. In this way he will cheerfully offer 
to hear a class in German, or Political Economy, or Anglo-Saxon 
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(he took a classical degree, and is profoundly ignorant of most other 
subjects), but no sooner has he entered upon the task than he 
becomes suddenly conscious of his own deficiencies, and from sheer 
want of nerve will stumble into the most egregious blunders. So, 
too, I have seen him in the football field, when some fatality has 
placed the ball in his hands, rush blindly towards his own goal line, 
to the consternation of friend and foe. And above all things, as I 
imagine, it is essential to success in a schoolmaster that he should 
never lose his head. Readiness of resource is a quality more valuable 
in his profession, perhaps, than in any other. Like charity, it covers 
a multitude of sins. The teacher must be ever ready to go back upon 
his word, without seeming to do so. Tis best, of course, to make 
no mistakes; but not even the schoolmaster is infallible, and it must 
often be necessary to retreat as dexterously as possible. The wise 
man will never be at a loss; he will always leave a way open for 
evasion, in case of accident. 

The majority of young men, on leaving the University, have no 
very clear idea of the means by which they intend to get their living. 
Some few have decided to take orders; a few others—sanguine 
men—are for trying the Bar ; and quite a fair number have already 
begun to serve their long apprenticeship to medicine. There are 
never many who decide for themselves to take up teaching. It is 
commonly fate that settles this matter. They drift into school- 
mastering, to a man, unless they have some very strong bias towards 
another profession, and, even if they have, it is more than likely that 
they will take up tuition for a time, at least. The scholastic pro- 
fession makes a wide haul, and waifs and strays of all sorts find 
themselves landed in its net. It was thus that Quintus was caught. 
His family wished for higher things ; there was a living in an uncle’s 
gift, and the incumbent was an old man. Quintus had no strong 
feeling one way or the other, and it was a circular from some enter- 
prising scholastic agent that in all probability robbed the Church 
of an ornament. Half for the sake of experiment, he filled up the 
form so opportunely offered, and in due course received his first 
instalment of private and confidential notices. There were six vacant 
posts mentioned in this first batch, and he applied for the three 
which seemed to carry with them fairly reasonable salaries. There 
was no result, but the game was becoming interesting, and Quintus 
pursued it with increased ardour. He is one of those men who are 
perpetually failing, but whose failure only has the effect of irritating 
them to further efforts. Sooner or later he was bound to get some- 
thing, and in some three months it came. Quintus is apt to boast that 
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he has applied for employment to every school of any mark in England, 
and a good many in the colonies ; but the bulk of these came later. 
His first appointment was the result of a few hundred applications 
only, and it is worth noting that he did not obtain it through the 
agency at all, but by the recommendation of a private friend. 

At this first post Quintus remained for a year and a term. It is the 
longest period that he has yet managed to put in at any establish- 
ment, and he is fond of pointing out that he resigned his position of 
his own free will, and that, had he chosen to stay, he might be still 
there at the present moment. I am inclined to think that by long 
reiteration of this statement Quintus has now actually come to 
believe it ; and in all probability he is honestly of opinion by this 
time that the place was unworthy of his talents. In fact, he professes 
to believe that his spirit is too adventurous for him to stay long in any 
one place. A year, at the furthest, is all he can endure ; and even 
then he begins to feel the monotony somewhat oppressive. If these 
are indeed his principles, he has certainly succeeded in carrying 
them out to admiration. And I should not be surprised to learn 
that the habit of constant change had grown upon him, and made 
him really restless, as the sailor gets in time to love the ceaseless 
motion of the sea. Quintus was ever of that happy turn of mind 
that desires always to make the best of everything. He will adapt 
himself to the most awkward circumstances, and find a ready ex- 
planation for the most stubborn facts. I have still by me some half- 
dozen letters in which he explained, at different times, his reasons 
for giving up various appointments, and the majority of them are 
extremely plausible. His motives are commonly such as would do 
him credit, and with considerable art he contrives to make the other 
party appear either knave or fool. It would seem that there has 
generally been a quarrel of some standing, arising in the first place 
from some quite unimportant matter, between Quintus and his 
employer ; and that the former has been moved at last to utter some 
trenchant sarcasm to which no self-respecting head master could 
tamely submit. Such is the impression commonly conveyed by 
Knox's letters. Against this theory, however, must be set the fact 
that my friend possesses anything but a ready tongue, and has never 
been known, except on paper, to perpetrate a retort of even the most 
moderate description. Still, there is no doubt that he possesses a 
fine feeling of independence, and when once his blood is warmed to 
battle he does not hesitate about speaking his mind freely. One 
may accomplish a good deal in this manner on occasion. A home 
truth is often no mean substitute for repartee, and plain speaking 
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will discommode an adversary—especially if his conscience be not: 
quite clear—as completely as the most subtle retort. 

There can be little doubt but that Quintus is a singularly bad 
disciplinarian. He is so bad that one would imagine life in school 
to be a constant purgatory to him, and the taking of a large form a 
kind of Inferno. Chance has taken me now and again into his class- 
room when he has been at work, and the tumult has always filled 
me with an awed astonishment. And yet the curious thing is that 
Quintus seems to have no idea that his form behaves differently 
from any other. He is apt rather to plume himself on his manner 
of dealing with boys, and is by no means slow to offer advice on the 
subject to such of his colleagues as he may deem inefficient in this 
respect. He has a whole sheaf of theories as to punishment ; in fact, 
one would gather from his conversation that methods of correction 
occupied all his time, and that mere education was left to shift for 
itself Iam afraid that this is largely the case with Quintus. He 
has something of a fertile fancy, and could no doubt teach well 
enough if his pupils would permit him ; but, as matters stand, he is 
almost compelled to turn all his attention towards repressing insub- 
ordination. This has led him into the devising of ingenious tortures 
which, however, are apt to fail of their purpose through leaning 
rather towards the comic. He has a weakness, too, for mystifying 
his pupils—a method which is only tolerable in the hands of a 
capable man. Thus I have heard him order a boy to write out four 
pages of Bradshaw’s Railway Guide with all the accents ; and when 
he has wished to terrify some thoughtless youngster he has set him 
to learn by heart the whole of the Seventh Georgic or one of the lost 
books of Livy. For other offences he has been known to make a 
boy crawl about the room on his hands and knees for a quarter of an 
hour ; and these eccentricities—which would be harmless enough, 
perhaps, with a man of unquestioned authority—have led to the un- 
fortunate result that he now finds it difficult to persuade his pupils 
that he is really in earnest, even when the occasion demands the 
most serious treatment. 

I have my doubts at times whether Quintus regards himself 
seriously as a schoolmaster or no. He seems to me to enter upon 
his duties at each new establishment that he patronises in a spirit of 
easy carelessness and adventure hardly in accordance with the grave 
nature of his position. There is something unstable about his whole 
method of conducting the business. Even in his preliminary inter- 
views with a possible employer he will adopt an airy tone, as though 
he regarded the whole art of teaching as a jest, but had no objection 
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to take a part in the merry farce. With most men this course of 
procedure is sufficient, and he is politely bowed out ; but some few 
have seen in it the sportiveness of a great mind—to their ultimate 
discomfiture. Then, again, he must needs be for ever testing his 
theories, and for not more than a week together shall you find him 
employing the same manner in school hours. He has in his posses- 
sion some manual or other treating of the schoolmaster’s craft, and 
he loves to experiment upon the numberless fads contained in this 
pernicious volume. I remember once, some years ago, that for a 
whole week he would hardly raise his voice above a whisper, because 
he had seen it stated in this book of his that it should never be 
necessary for the ideal teacher to speak louder in class than in 
ordinary conversation. Finding this a failure, he changed his tactics 
and took to feigning fits of rage, during which he bellowed like an 
angry bullock. In the same way he would alternately employ kind- 
ness and severity, taking spells of either method for a week or so. It 
is not surprising, perhaps, after all this that his boys came gradually 
to look upon him as an amiable madman, and diverted all the atten- 
tion that should have been given to the lesson itself to the manner 
in which it was conducted. 

It is generally supposed in these days that the market is hope- 
lessly overstocked in all professions, and in the scholastic no less than 
others ; and yet it is not really difficult for an ordinary man to 
obtain employment as a schoolmaster when once he has been through 
the mill and gained a little experience. Here, as ever, it is the first 
step that proves the steepest. Served by luck in this, there are few 
indeed who cannot go on from place to place in triumphal progress. 
So far as I can see, there is no reason why Quintus Knox should not 
continue his tour of the chief English-speaking schools till dooms- 
day ; and though he has doubtless a touch of genius denied to the 
generality of his class, yet are there many points in common between 
him and the ordinary failure. It seems a pity that he should perse- 
vere, for there is something indomitable about the man that might 
well lead on to success in some other profession. ’Tis possible that 
he may yet take orders, and step into the shoes of that ancient 
incumbent, who is still in possession of his uncle’s living. He has 
confessed of late to a desire for rest and retirement—it is now more 
than a month since he left his last post, and he is not displaying 
quite his usual alacrity in the search for another. Soon he will be here 
— it is nearly his time to pay me a visit—and then we shall talk over 
his latest Parthian defeat. I think I hear his step upon the stairs 
even as I write. FE. H. LACON WATSON, 
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UBLIC bonfires are nowadays usually reserved for the few local 

celebrations of the fifth of November, which are still kept up 
with some degree of the ancient spirit, and, more generally, for very 
special occasions of national interest. On the day sacred to the 
memory of Guy Fawkes, faggots and tar-barrels blaze merrily at 
Lewes, on Hampstead Heath, and at a few other places loyal to the 
old traditions ; while on the occasion of such an event as the cele- 
bration of the Queen’s Jubilee a few years ago gigantic bonfires 
signalled the close of that auspicious day from one end of the 
kingdom to the other. On that evening in June 1887 the chain of 
fire might almost have been described in the words Macaulay applied 
to the signalling by beacon fires of the arrival of the Spanish 
Armada ; for bonfire after bonfire leapt heavenward in ruddy blaze 
from Malvern to the “ Wrekin’s crest of light,” and from the “stormy 
hills of Wales ” northwards, 

Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt’s embattled pile, 

And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of Carlisle. 
But such national demonstrations by fire are now few and far 
between. 

In medizval England bonfires were in high favour as a means of 
showing joy over matters of both local and national interest. 
Originally, no doubt, they were associated with the relics of pagan 
worship, of which traces are even yet observable in many European 
countries. The earliest bonfires were literally made of bones, and 
were lighted on certain ecclesiastical anniversaries, especially the 
Eves of St. John and St. Peter, which had taken the place of heathen 
festivals, and in connection with which the custom of leaping through 
or over the fires preserved until quite recent times the memory of 
the ancient sanguinary rites of Baal and Moloch worship. The 
custom of lighting bonfires on these particular occasions soon gave 
rise to the practice of celebrating secular festivals in the same 
manner, and country places have for ages been familiar with the 
ruddy flames of the glowing pyre of faggots, and barrels, and other 
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inflammable materials in connection with both public and private 
occasions of rejoicing. But of old these festal fires were not confined 
to village greens, to open heaths or commons, or the tops of stately 
hills. Equally favourite places for such demonstrations were the 
streets of towns, and especially of the metropolis. A bonfire in a 
London street seems to us as much out of place as the game of 
football that was formerly played on every Shrove Tuesday in the 
streets of many provincial towns. And in days when very many of 
the houses were still built chiefly of wood, street bonfires were even 
more dangerous than they would be at the present time. Notwith- 
standing, however, the inflammability of their houses and the 
narrowness of their streets, the citizens of old London were not to 
baulked of their bonfires. 

There were a few days every year when these street blazes formed 
part of the regular programme of rejoicing. The principal annual 
saturnalia of fire were observed at the end of June and the beginning 
of July, in celebration of the feasts of the two midsummer saints, St. 
John the Baptist and St. Peter. And very pict»xresque and pleasant 
were these ancient festivals. “In the months of June and July,” 
says Stow, “on the vigils of festivall dayes, and on the same festivall 
dayes, in the evenings, after the sun-setting, there were usually made 
bonefires in the streets, every man bestowing wood and labour 
towards them.” Well-to-do citizens also placed tables outside their 
doors, well furnished with meat and drink, at which their friends and 
neighbours and the passers-by were invited to regale themselves. 
The doors of the houses were decorated with boughs of birch and with 
garlands of flowers, St. John’s wort, orpin, fennel, white lilies, and 
other blossoms, while a general illumination of windows and house- 
fronts completed the festal appearance of the town. 

And on St. John’s Eve through the midst of the quaint old streets, 
fragrant with flowers and greenery, and bright with candles, lamps, 
and bonfires, wound the famous marching watch. Pike-men and 
archers, bill-men and gunners, drummers, trumpeters, minstrels, and 
morris-dancers, in motley and picturesque array, to the number of 
several thousands, accompanied by almost as many men carrying 
torches and blazing cressets, marched through the principal streets 
of the city. From the little conduit by Paul’s Gate the brilliant pro- 
cession made its way to West Cheap, and on through Cornhill, by 
Leadenhall to Aldgate, then, says Stow, “back down Fenchurch 
Street, by Grass Church, about Grass Church conduit, and up Grass 
Church Street into Cornhill, and through it into West Cheap again.” 
Feasting and rejoicing were suspended while the marching watch 
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passed, to the sound of martial music, through the narrow and 
crowded streets, torch and cresset throwing their flickering glare 
along the picturesque fronts of the old timbered houses, and for the 
time almost extinguishing the paler lights of household lamps and 
candles. This annual march of the watch was greatly loved by the 
citizens of old London. On St. John’s Eve 1510, Henry VIII. 
witnessed the show, disguised as a yeoman of the guard, standing 
with halbert on shoulder at the King’s Head in Cheap, The King 
was so delighted that when the march was repeated a night or two 
later, on St. Peter’s Eve, “he and the Queen came royally riding to 
the sayd place, and there, with their nobles, beheld the watch of the 
city, and returned in the morning.” Some years later, however, his 
Majesty became alarmed at so great and so warlike a display on the 
part of the inhabitants of his capital, and in 1539 the annual show 
was prohibited. But although the marching watch ceased to appear 
the good citizens continued to celebrate the Midsummer festival as 
of yore, with decoration of houses, feasting, merriment, and the in- 
dispensable street bonfires. 

Stow, evidently supposing that “bon” or “bone” was derived 
from the Latin Jonus, good, says that these fires were called bone- 
fires, “ as well of amity amongst neighbours, that being before at con- 
troversie were there by the labour of others reconciled, and made of 
bitter enemies loving friends ; as also for the vertue that a great fire 
hath, to purge the infection of the ayre.” The last sentence does no 
doubt point out one possible benefit derived from the numerous 
street fires. In old days, when sanitary arrangements of almost any 
kind were practically non-existent, and when, as was only natural, 
plagues were of frequent occurrence, the fires did, perhaps, some 
service in purifying the tainted air. Defoe, in his inimitable ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Plague,” tells us how they were lighted systematically in 
the streets of London in 1665, with a view to disinfecting the air and 
abating the plague. The Lord Mayor issued an order that “every 
six houses on each side of the way, which will be twelve houses, are 
to join together to provide firing for three whole nights and three 
whole days, to be made in one great fire before the door of the mid- 
dlemost inhabitant ; and one or more persons to be appointed to 
keep the fire constantly burning, without suffering the same to be 
extinguished or go out all the time aforesaid ; and this to be observed 
in all streets, courts, lanes, and alleys ; and great care to be taken 
where the streets, courts, lanes, and alleys are narrow, that the fires 
may be made of a proportionable bigness, that so no damage may 
ensue to the houses.” Many physicians, however, opposed this 
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wholesale making of bonfires, declaring them to be utterly useless, 
and, indeed, it does not appear that they had any effect in restraining 
the ravages of the plague, for the weekly total of deaths continued to 
increase for some weeks after the promulgation of the bonfire order. 
But the notion that the fires would purify the air was of long stand- 
ing, and bonfires had been lit with this end in view on the occasion 
of previous outbreaks of the plague, notably that which occurred in 
1603, of which Thomas Dekker has left so vivid a series of pictures 
in his pamphlet entitled “‘ The Wonderful Year.” 

Soon after this 1603 visitation another annual bonfire celebration 
of a festival kind made its appearance in London streets. This 
was the display on November 5, when for many years bonfires 
meant not only danger, but uproar. Lincoln’s Inn Fields was a 
favourite site for a great bonfire on this day. Even late in the last 
century many dozen cart-loads of fel used to be provided for this 
gigantic pyre, and the proceedings at night were accompanied by 
much noise and disturbance. Many other parts of the town glowed 
with the ruddy blaze of wood fires. “By ten o’clock,” it is said, 
‘London was so lit up by bonfires and fireworks that from the 
suburbs it looked in one red heat.” In Puritan times such riotous 
doings were frowned upon, but on the first 5th of November after the 
Restoration Mr. Pepys remarked that the day was “observed 
exceeding well in the City ; and at night great bonfires and fire- 
works.” 

In addition to the annual November and Midsummer fires, and 
those which were lighted in times of plague or general sickness, great 
bonfires were always set blazing in the streets on occasions of public 
or national rejoicing. The coronation of a king or queen, and often 
the anniversary of a monarch’s birthday, as well as times of national 
victory or deliverance, and, in the seventeenth century, popular political 
triumphs, were all celebrated by street fires. When Queen Mary was 
crowned in 1553 there were great rejoicings, and a worthy citizen 
and undertaker named Machyn, whose “ Diary” has been preserved 
for the edification of modern readers, noted therein that at St. Paul’s 
the “ Te Deum ” was performed “with song and the organ playing,” 
that all the bells throughout London were ringing, and “ bone-fyres 
and tabuls in every street, and wyne and beere and alle, and evere 
strette full of bone-fyres, and ther was money cast away.” It was an 
auspicious beginning of an unhappy reign. 

During the troubled times that preceded the outbreak of the 
great Civil War fires were often lighted in the streets in celebration 
of victories of the popular party, both in and out of Parliament. 
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And later, when, after some ten or eleven years’ experience of the 
Commonwealth, the temper of the populace had again changed, 
bonfires in the London streets accompanied every step in the pro- 
cess which ended in the restoration of Charles II. to his father’s 
throne. When Monk first declared for a free Parliament in February 
1660 the public joy knew no bounds. “Down with the Rump!” 
was the cry throughout London. Wherever Monk and his soldiers 
‘ went the people cried, “ God bless them !” and gave “ extraordinary 
good words.” At night fires were lighted all over the town, at which 
rumps were roasted on sticks. Mr. Pepys says that there were four- 
teen bonfires between St. Dunstan’s and Temple Bar ; and at Strand 
Bridge he could at one time count thirty-one fires. In the Strand 
itself there was the same blaze of rejoicing. On Ludgate Hill, he 
says, “ at one end of the street you would think there was a whole 
lane on fire, and so hot that we were fain to keep on the further 
side.” The same sort of thing went on for several nights. 

A few days later, when the Parliament had accepted the situation, 
and had appointed Monk general of all their forces, the city seems 
to have been fairly delirious with joy. Mr. Pepys says, “ Here out 
of the window it was a most pleasant sight to see the city from one 
end to the other with a glory about it, so high was the light of the 
bonfires, and so thick round the City ; and the bells rang everywhere.” 
It was really wonderful that London, amidst the general joy, did not 
perish in a general conflagration, as so large a part of it did in the 
Great Fire a few years later. When it was finally decided that 
the King should return, the fires again blazed up, and crowds of 
excited loyalists surrounded them, drinking the King’s health upon 
their knees, which even the loyal Mr. Pepys thought was a little too 
much. Similar demonstrations accompanied the actual arrival of 
Charles II. ; but for his queen there was little popular enthusiasm. 
On the night of her coming to London it was observed that only 
three fires were lighted. The good citizens might well, indeed, 
have been weary of their nightly blazes ; but when the coronation 
took place, a few months later, there were again great fires, and much 
excited health-drinking on loyal knees. Little more than a year 
later, in 1662, the King’s birthday was duly observed with bonfires ; 
but Londoners were already beginning to be disillusioned, and the 
fires were “ nothing to the great number that was heretofore at the 
burning of the Rump ;” while, as for the Queen’s birthday, fires 
were only lighted by the constables, on the imperative order of the 
Lord Mayor—a rejoicing to order which our genial diarist thought, 
rightly enough, was a “ poor thing to be forced to be commanded.” 
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The enthusiasm for the Stuarts quickly declined, and thirty years 
after the citizens had roasted rumps in Cheapside and the Strand, 
and had madly drunk healths upon their knees and shouted them- 
selves hoarse for King Charles, Londoners were celebrating in more 
sober fashion their final deliverance from the ill-starred House of 
Stuart. 

In Georgian times London skies were often reddened by the 
glare of bonfires on the King’s birthday, as in older days ; but such 
fires were fewer in number, and were more often built in the squares 
and open spaces of the town than in the streets. Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields was a favourite place for these demonstrations of loyalty, 
which, like the 5th of November celebrations, were often accom- 
panied by riot and disturbance. A newspaper of May 31, 1718, thus 
describes the keeping of the King’s birthday in that year: “On 
Wednesday night a great mob gathered about a bonfire made before 
the Duke of Newcastle’s House, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and flung the 
faggots about the Fields, and at the windows, whereupon several 
gentlemen of the Duke’s servants came out with drawn swords, and 
wounded several of the mob ; a poor woman had her eye struck out 
with a fire-stick.” 

It was high time, indeed, that such incentives to riot and uproar 
should be swept out of existence. However picturesque and pleasant 
they may have been in earlier times, when the city was small and 
the population comparatively scanty, there can be no doubt that 
in later days bonfires could hardly be anywhere more thoroughly out 
of place than in the streets and squares of a crowded metropolis. 
The glare of London lights now nightly illumines the skies for many 
miles around the capital, as, in smaller measure, the reflection of 
many bonfires used to proclaim the rejoicings of the citizens to the 
surrounding country ; but the bonfires themselves have disappeared 
from London streets as finally and as irrevocably as_ the glimmering 
lights of candle and lamp that preceded the blaze of gas and 
electricity. 


G. L. APPERSON. 
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POPE. 


HE supreme literary achievement of Pope’s age was the polish- 

ing of the heroic couplet. In Pope’s own hands this form of 

verse became an instrument of marvellous precision and beauty, 
lending itself with unique effect to rhetorical point and finish. Our 
earlier literature no doubt contains many poems in this measure, but 
in Pope’s time new and characteristic features were added, and these 
it is necessary to examine and appraise. For this purpose we must 
first acquaint ourselves with the earlier forms of the heroic couplet. 
This is the metre of most of the “Canterbury Tales,” where it is 
distinguished by regularity, smoothness, variety of pause, and delicacy 


of rhyme. 
This passeth yeer by yeer, and day by day, 
Til it fel oonés, in a morne of May, 
That Emelie, that fairer was to seene 
Than is the lilie on hir stalké grene, 
And fresscher than the May with flourés newe— 
For with the rosé colour strof hire hewe, 
I not which was the fayrere of hem two— 
Er it were day, as was hire wone to do, 
Sche was arisen, and al ready dight ; 
For May wol han no sloggardye anight. 


Curiously enough this finely-developed versification was little 
used and with small effect by Chaucer’s contemporaries and 
successors. We do not recognise the Chaucerian movement in lines 
like these from Gawain Douglas :— 


And blissful blossoms in the bloomed yard 
Submits their heads in the young sun’s safeguard : 
Ive leavés rank o’erspread the barmkin wall ; 
The bloomed hawthorn clad his pikés all. 


Nor is the Chaucerian movement to be recognised in the couplet as 
handled by the Elizabethans. Easy flow is the main feature of 
Jonson’s sweet lines :— 


I do remember, Marian, I have oft 

With pleasure kist my lambs and puppies soft ; 
And once a dainty, fine roe-fawn I had, 

Of whose outskipping bounds I was as glad 
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As of my health ; and him I oft would kiss ; 

Yet had his no such sting or pain as this ; 

They never prick’d or hurt my heart ; and for 

They were so blunt and dull, I wish no more. 

But this that hurts and pricks doth please ; this sweet 
Mingled with sour, I wish again to meet : 

And that delay, methinks, most tedious is 

That keeps or hinders me of Karol’s kiss. 


The same free, “run-on” verse is found in Marlowe, Chapman, 
Hall, Donne, and others. This licence, this drawing out of the sense 
from line to line, is, in the hands of a poet, a fertile liberty, but, in 
the hands of a poetaster, it tends to yield somewhat invertebrate 
verse. There is a strong contrast between the nervelessness of 
Crashaw’s lines— 

It is love’s great artillery 

Which here contracts itself, and comes to lie 

Close couch’d in your white bosom, and from thence, 
As from a snowy fortress of defence, 

Against the ghostly foe to take your part, 

And fortify the hold of your chaste heart, 


and the sharp ring of Waller’s “‘ Verses on a War with Spain ” :— 


Others may use the ocean as their road, 

Only the English make it their abode, 

Whose ready sails with every wind can fly, 
And make a covenant with the inconstant sky ; 
Our oaks secure as if they there took root, 

We tread on billows with a steady foot. 


Comparing Waller’s lines with Crashaw’s, we note that, in the 
second passage, each couplet gives a complete meaning ; that the 
lines, if somewhat mechanical, are neat and clean cut, and that 
there is a desire to secure point by the play of antithesis. We 
remark the same qualities in the more highly finished verse of 
Pope :— 

Search, then, the ruling passion : there, alone, 
The wild are constant, and the cunning known ; 
The fool consistent, and the false sincere ; 
Priests, princes, women, no dissemblers here. 

The fashion set by Waller became predominant and exclusive, and 
the eighteenth century turned out thousands on thousands of skilfully 
constructed heroic couplets. The superficial merits of this form of 
verse attract the ear, even when the contents are nonsense. Take 
for example Thackeray’s “ Timbuctoo.” 


The day shall come when Albion’s self shall feel 
Stern Afric’s wrath, and writhe ’neath Afric’s steel, 
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I see her tribes the hill of glory mount, 

And sell their sugars on their own account ; 

While round her throne the prostrate nations come, 
Sue for her rice, and barter for her rum. 


This is, of course, mere fooling, but Erasmus Darwin wrote his 
“ Botanic Garden” in sober earnest :— 

Hail, adamantine steel ! magnetic lord ! 

King of the prow, the ploughshare, and the sword ! 

True to the pole, by thee the pilot guides 

His steady helm amid the struggling tides ; 

Braves with broad sail th’ immeasurable sea, 

Cleaves the dark air, and asks no star but thee. 

The next four lines treat of the ploughshare, the succeeding four 
of the sword. When the heroic couplet had become an electuary 
for conveying instruction, it had evidently exhausted its poetic use- 
fulness, and might fitly make way for new verse-forms. These, 
however, do not belong here. I return to the heroic couplet as used 
by Pope. 

Professor Minto has remarked that “ five-accent couplets are 
more suited for comedy and the comic epic than for tragedy and 
the grand epic.” ‘This distinction, which is sound and valuable, is 
an excellent guide to the appraising of Pope. In the ever delightful 
“Rape of the Lock,” the polished verse is in perfect harmony with 
the subject matter ; in the satiric poems the finished balance and 
point of the expression sends every thrust home. 

Much they extoll’d his pictures, much his seat, 

And flatter’d every day, and some days eat : 

Till, grown more frugal in his riper days, 

He paid some bards with port, and some with praise ; 

For some a dry rehearsal was assign’d, 

And others (harder still) he paid in kind. 

Dryden alone (what wonder?) came not nigh, 

Dryden alone escap’d this judging eye : 

But still the great have kindness in reserve. 

He help’d to bury whom he help’d to starve. 
In the didactic poems the verse is equally effective : the epigram- 
matic compactness of the lines is in complete keeping with the 
character of these works, which are rather collections of maxims 
than sequacious expositions. And, to go a step further, we feel that 
the couplet is on a level with the glittering rhetoric of the “ Messiah,” 
and the lofty eloquence that closes the “ Dunciad ” :— 

Lo! thy dread empire, Chaos, is restored ; 

Light dies before thy uncreating word ; 

Thy hand, great Anarch, lets the curtain fall, 
And universal darkness buries ail. 
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But let us test its power to express the deepest emotions, to inspire 
what Aristotle calls pity and terror. Hear how Pope threatens the 
“ mean deserter of a brother’s blood” :— 





Thus, if eternal justice rules the ball, 

Thus shall your wives, and thus your children fall ; 
On all the line a sudden vengeance waits, 

And frequent herses shall besiege your gates. 


This is hardly more impressive than 
Cursed be the man, the poorest wretch in life, 
The crouching vassal to the tyrant wife, 

and seems to show that the neat, carefully balanced couplet is in- 

adequate to express strong feeling. We listen in vain for the 

momentous swell of Milton’s sonnet— 


Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughter’d saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 


or for the threatening roll of Southey’s ode— 


Who counsels peace at this momentous hour, 
When God hath given deliverance to the oppress’d 
And to the injured power ? 


This insufficiency of the heroic couplet is equally manifest when the 
feeling to be expressed is tender and pathetic :— 
So peaceful rests, without a stone or name, 
What once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame. 
How lov’d, how honour’d once, avails thee not, ; 
To whom related, or by whom begot ; I 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee, 
*Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be. i 


The coldness of these lines is not due to the mere fact that pains had 
been taken with the expression. If we read Landor’s equally artistic 
lines on the death of Rose Aylmer, where almost the same sentiments 
appear, we hear a more thrilling note :— 
Ah, what avails the sceptred race ! 
Ah, what the form divine ! 
What every virtue, every grace! 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 


It would appear, then, that the heroic couplet in the brilliant rhetorical 
form it received at the hands of Pope enhances the effect of most of 
Pope’s writing, but serves to conceal the intrinsic poetry of com- 
positions like the “ Elegy ” and the “ Eloisa to Abelard.” 

If we proceed now to inquire what kind of poems Pope wrote, we 
find ourselves face to face with a very thorny question—the question, 
namely, of the precise nature of poetry. For Pope can hardly 
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be placed in any of the three recognised poetic classes—the lyric, the 
epic, the dramatic. Not that he stands wholly outside them all, as 
he stood in his dream of the Temple of Fame, “ betwixt earth, seas, 
and skies,” for I do not hold with those who say Pope is not a poet 
at all. The difficulty arises because Pope’s ciaim to the name 
poet rests almost entirely on his style, and because his subjects, 
while they have points of contact with each of the poetic classes, 
do not pronouncedly and decisively belong to any one of them. At 
this stage it is in place to ask what are the subjects proper to 
poetry. 

“The Poet,” said Wordsworth, in the famous preface, “ ought 
especially to take care that, whatever passions he communicates to 
his reader, those passions, if his reader’s mind be sound and vigorous, 
should always be accompanied with an overbalance of pleasure.” 
But the pleasure is distinct from that which accompanies the grati- 
fication of an appetite, or the securing of some personal advantage. 
It is pure and refined, free from animalism and selfishness. This 
unalloyed pleasure is yielded by poetry that conveys the distinctive 
delights of the eye and the ear. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
is exquisitely poetical, and the same praise belongs to Pope’s line— 


And the hush’d waves glide softly to the shore. 


The pleasures proper to the other senses have animal adjuncts that 
make them less suitable to poetry, though Keats proves abundantly 
how far they may be idealised by poetic refinement. 


And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep, 

In blanched linen, smooth and lavendered, 
While he from forth the closet brought a heap 

Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd ; 
With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 

And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon ; 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferred 

From Fez ; and spiced dainties, every one, 
From silken Samarcand to cedared Lebanon. 


Compare with this a stroke of realistic coarseness— 


The brawny spearman let his cheek 
Bulge with the unswallow’d piece, 


where Tennyson deliberately throws in a hard, unpoetic touch. 
Poetry, however, is not restricted to the sensuous : supremely beauti- 
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ful as the “Faery Queene” is, it does not represent the highest 
achievement of poetic art. The ear is ravished by lines like these:— 
And more, to lulle him in his slumber soft, 
A trickling stream from high rock tumbling down, 
And ever drizzling raine upon the loft, 
Mixt with a murmuring winde, much like the sowne 
Of swarming bees, did cast him in a swowne. 
No other noyse, nor people’s troublous cryes, 
As still are wont t’ annoy the walled towne, 
Might there be heard : but careless Quiet lyes 
Wrapt in eternall silence, farre from enemies, 
but they do not fill the soul like lines of greater argument—like the 
majestic opening of “ Paradise Lost” :— 
Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, til! one greater man 
Restore us and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, Heavenly Muse. 
The greatest poetry deals with the greatest themes : it appeals to our 
deepest emotion, it responds to our intellectual cravings, and inflames 
us as with the fire of oratory. Yet withal it remains poetry—it does 
not usurp the functions of the teacher or the orator, its specific and 
characteristic end is to make whatsoever subject it adorns a source of 
pure and noble pleasure, by redeeming it from pain and the soilure 
of grossness and self-regard. This admits of ample and minute 
discussion and of full exemplification; but one illustration must 
suffice :— 
Then mark’d astronomers with keener eyes 
The moon’s refulgent journey through the skies ; 
Watch’d the swift comets urge their blazing cars, 
And weigh’d the sun with his revolving stars. 
This is certainly not poetry, nor is it very satisfactory as information. 
If we turn from Darwin to Tennyson, we see with what poetic fitness 
the latter can use scientific materials— 
While some, whose souls the old serpent long had drawn 
Down, as the worm draws in the wither’d leaf 
And makes it earth, hiss’d each at other’s ear 
What shall not be recorded. 
Or, to make the contrast sharper by keeping to astronomy, listen to 
Addison’s fine stanza :— 


Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale ; 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Kepeats the story of her birth. 


I now turn to Pope’s writings, and take up first the descriptive 
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poems. The “Pastorals” may be dismissed with the remark that 
their poverty of material should not prevent one from enjoying the 
polished and pleasing verse :-— 

Thyrsis, the music of that murm’ring spring 

Is not so mournful as the strains you sing. 

Nor rivers winding thro’ the vales below, 

So sweetly warble, or so smoothly flow. 
“The design of ‘ Windsor Forest,’” says Dr. Johnson, “ is evidently 
derived from ‘ Cooper’s Hill,’ with some attention to Waller’s poem 
on ‘ The Park’ ; but Pope cannot be denied to excel his masters in 
variety and elegance, and the art of interchanging description, narra- 
tive, and morality.” All this may be conceded without admitting 
that the poem succeeds in conveying to us the natural charms of 
the Forest. It “has the merits both of dignity and of variety,” but 
it sadly lacks the true note of nature-poetry. What hearty lover of 
woodland scenery could have written this— 


Here waving groves a chequer’d scene display, 
And part admit, and part exclude the day : 
As some coy nymph her lovers warm address, 
Nor quite indulges, nor can quite repress ? 
The second couplet is atrocious. Take again the passage :— 
Here in full light the russet plains extend ; 
There wrapt in clouds the blueish hills ascend. 
Ev’n the wild heath displays her purple dyes, 
And ’midst the desert fruitful fields arise, 
That crown’d with tufted trees and springing corn, 
Like verdant isles, the sable waste adorn. 
The colouring here is ambitious and striking, yet it lacks something : 
it does not, like Wordsworth’s, bring us into the very presence of 
nature— 
The sun, above the mountain’s head, 
A freshening lustre mellow 
Through all the long green fields has spread, 
His first sweet evening yellow. 


The eye looks through the page where such words are written, and 
rests with calm delight on the landscape itself. We may test Pope 
in another way. A brilliant passage in ‘“‘ Windsor Forest ” describes 
the death of a pheasant :— 

See! from the brake the whirring pheasant springs, 

And mounts exulting on triumphant wings : 

Short is his joy ; he feels the fiery wound, 

Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. 

Ah! what avail his glossy, varying dyes, 

His purple crest, and scarlet-circled eyes, 

The vivid green his shining plumes unfold, 

His painted wings, and breast that flames like gold ? 
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Poetry, according to Wordsworth, “takes its origin from emotion 
recollected in tranquillity,” and it would not be right to say Pope 
never felt for the dying bird, but it would be right to say that the 
reader does not feel for it, that the feeling excited by the passage is 
admiration for the poet’s technique. Compare Burns’s treatment of 
a similar situation— 
Go, live, poor wanderer of the wood and field, 
The bitter little that of life remains ; 
No more the thickening brakes and verdant plains 
To thee shall home, or food, or pastime yield. 
Seek, mangled wretch, some place of wonted rest, 
No more of rest, but now thy dying bed ! 
The sheltering rushes whistling o’er thy head, 
The cold earth with thy bloody bosom prest. 
There is a pretty moonlight passage in Pope’s translation of the 


Thebais of Statius— 
*Twas now the time when Pheebus yields to night, 
And rising Cynthia sheds her silver light, 
Wide o’er the wor!d in solemn pomp she drew, 
Her airy chariot hung with pearly dew ; 
All birds and beasts lie hush’d ; sleep steals away 
The wild desires of men and toils of day, 
And brings, descending through the silent air, 
A sweet forgetfulness of human care. 


But compare this with one Shakespearean line— 
How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank, 


and we see that it is without the inner feeling that marks real nature 
poetry. 

What may be called the sentimental poems also suffer from 
excess of finish; the style obscures the sentiment. This has 
already been illustrated in the case of the “Elegy,” and “Eloisa to 
Abelard ” is open to the same objection. The grief that longs for 
death is hardly apparent in Eloisa’s language as it appears in Pope— 

I come, I come! prepare your roseate bow’rs, 

Celestial palms, and ever-blooming flow’rs. 

Thither, where sinners may have rest, I go, 

Where flames refin’d in breasts seraphic glow. 
As an expression of strong feeling, this is tame and feeble, and 
comes far short of affecting us like the exceeding bitter cry of 


Constance— 
Misery’s love, 
O, come to me! 


But, after all, descriptive and sentimental writing does not form a 
large part of Pope’s poetry. The great bulk of his work is didactic 
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and satiric, and here the heroic couplet is in the most perfect keeping. 
He also wrote some other kinds of verse, but these, with one illus- 
trious exception, I shall refer to only for incidental illustration. “The 
Rape of the Lock,” however, deserves separate mention: in its class 
it is unsurpassable. The trifling affair on which, at Caryll’s sugges- 
tion, Pope wrote his burlesque, becomes the basis of a poem whose 
conception, machinery, incidents, and verse are all alike admirable. 
At the very outset Pope catches the light, airy tone, and makes his 
points with the neat, delicate touch, proper to the mock heroic at its 
best, and throughout the poem he shows the same easy mastery of 
his subject and himself. If any critic chooses to argue, as Taine 
does, that Pope is in deadly earnest, and is really in a satirical 
humour, he can, no doubt, point to passages that plausibly support 
his contention, and harmonise in some degree at least with the 
general tone of Pope’s more bitter verses ; but this is to forget that 
the leopard cannot change his spots, that Pope, even in a playful 
mood, does not cease to be a “‘ portentous cub,” and that in sportive 
moments he is like puss herself, and cannot consent wholly to hide 
his claws. In fact, ‘“‘ The Rape of the Lock” shows us a dangerous 
satirist condescending to the gayest jersiflage, but necessarily 
reminding us now and again of the rock whence he washewn. The 
banter is skilfully varied. The mock heroic tone is exactly caught in 
the description of the Baron’s sacrifice :— 

For this, ere Phoebus rose, he had implor’d 

Propitious heav’n, and every power ador’d, 

But chiefly Love—to Love an altar built 

Of twelve vast French romances, neatly gilt. 

There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves, 

And all the trophies of his former loves ; 

With tender billets-doux he lights the pyre, 

And breathes three am’rous sighs to raise the fire. 

Then prostrate falls, and begs with ardent eyes 

Soon to obtain, and long possess the prize ; 

The pow’rs gave ear, and granted half his pray’r, 

The rest, the winds dispersed in empty air. 
There is a touch of broad farce in these lines :— 


Just where the breath of life his nostrils drew, 
A charge of snuff the wily virgin threw; 

The Gnomes direct, to ev’ry atom just, 

The pungent grains of titillating dust. 
Sudden, with starting tears each eye o’erflows, 
And the high dome re-echoes to his nose. 


A couplet like— 


Not louder shrieks to pitying heav’n are cast, 
When husbands, or when lap-dogs breathe their last, 
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reminds us of who is unbending for our entertainment ; and I admit 
there is enough of this tone to have justified the lady in objecting to 
be quizzed with quite such a lordly air, but Pope did not mean to be 
ill-natured when he wrote this charming trifle. 

The didactic poems would lead to a long and perplexed discus- 
sion if they were gravely analysed and criticised as a system of 
instruction ; but to this course there are two sufficient objections : 
first, critics have shown that Pope really has not a reasoned system 
of philosophy, that he merely poetises philosophic fragments ; 
secondly, it is not the business of literary criticism to discuss ques- 
tions of philosophy, though it may consider how far in any given 
case they lend themselves to literary effect. No doubt the “ Essay 
on Criticism” is, both in form and in substance, within the pro- 
vince of the littérateur, but the exposition of the canons of criticism, 
like the exposition of the abstract doctrines of ontology and ethics, 
hardly lends itself to high poetry, though it is capable of artistic 
expression. So that, ultimately, the whole body of Pope’s didactic 
verse belongs to poetics in virtue of form alone. His opinions on 
metaphysics, conduct, and esthetics are in another category. With 
regard to the form of his didactic poetry, there is not room 
for two opinions as to its excellence. The lines have been polished 
and refined till they are positively brilliant ; their lustre may be 
somewhat metallic, but it is unmistakably real and effective. The 
expression has been pruned till it is the ideal of succinct epigram- 
matic utterance ; indeed, one could adduce cases where compression 
has been so eagerly sought that grammar and even sense have been 
sacrificed. The lines are crowded with the artifices of rhetoric— 
with balance, the condensed sentence, contrast, and epigram ; while, 
considered merely as lines, they are open only to one objection, a 
certain monotony in the fall of the pause :— 

Our depths who fathoms, or our shallows finds, 
Quick whirls, and shifting eddies, of our minds ? 
On human actions reason tho’ you can, 

It may be Reason, but it is not Man : 

His Principle of action once explore, 

That instant ’tis his Principle no more : 

Like following life thro’ creatures you dissect, 
You lose it in the moment you detect. 


“Tf,” says Mr. Leslie Stephen, “ the test of poetry were the power 
of expressing a theory more closely and pointedly than prose, such 
writing would take a very high place.” This remark is an apt 
illustration of relativity, for we at once ask, expressing a theory to 
whom? Emerscn observes that “the correspondence of Pope and 
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Swift describes mankind around them as monsters,” and we may 
take it that Pope did not trouble himself to bring his meaning 
within the comprehension of the man in the street, that he wrote 
for that society in which he himself, Bolingbroke, and Swift were 
prominent—for those, in fact, that already knew all he had to say 
to them, but were willing to be interested in a brilliant re-statement 
of their philosophic commonplaces. But this view of the case forth- 
with robs the poems of all practical value as didactics, for they cannot 
be said to instruct if they appeal only to those that need no instruc- 
tion. They could be proved to be almost useless as a means of 
instructing those that do need instruction. It might be said of the 
authors of the Pope school that “instead of writing to express 
things, they write to say them well.” And they hit the mark. Pope 
cannot be accused of being 


Pleas’d with a work where nothing’s just or fit, 
One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. 


The “ Essay on Criticism,” for example, is, to those familiar with 

the matters treated, a delightful review of the subject. 

Some beauties yet no precepts can declare, 

Yet there’s a happiness as well as care. 

Music resembles Poetry ; in each 

Are nameless graces which no methods teach, 

And which a master-hand alone can reach. 

If, where the rules not far enough extend 

(Since rules were made but to promote their end), 

Some lucky Licence answer to the full 

Th’ intent propos’d, that Licence is a rule. 
This is accepted doctrine, but we admire Pope’s way of putting it. 
The “ Essay on Criticism ” deals with a subject familiar to Pope, and 
hence leaves a deeper impression of sincerity than the philosophical 
poems, where we suspect at times that Pope is somewhat out of his 
depth. And even when we do not suspect that, we are apt to think 
the author’s heart is more in the expression than in the sentiment. 
Take an example— 


Honour and state from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 


Is Pope in downright earnest here ? as much in earnest as Burns in 
the independent cry— 


The pith o’ sense, and pride o’ worth, 
Are higher rank than a’ that ? 


Or is he giving a neat turn to a pious opinion, intended for discussion 
among philosophers, not for practical application? Again and again, 
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when we come across sentiments like that written in the Twickenham 


grotto— 
Let such, such only tread this sacred floor, 
Who dare to love their country, and be poor, 


we have the feeling that Pope is merely posturing, that he has not 
come to close quarters with the ideas hypostatised in the words that 
fall so neatly from his pen. 

But we have no such doubt about the satiric poems; there he 
means what he says, and says it with the most perfect point and 
finish. Now, satire is not a poetic subject, because it gluts a malevo- 
lent emotion. Malevolence, it may be truly urged, really underlies 
the sublime and every other variety of the literary quality called 
strength; but in poetry the emotion is subdued, restrained, and 
garnished, whereas in satire it openly flaunts itself. Yet, if we can 
detach ourselves from sympathy with the victim, we may admire the 
brilliance and the art of the onset. The masterly lines on Addison 
are in point. No one can help admiring the keenness and skill of 
the satire, the deadly rapidity of every thrust, the fine art with which 
Pope admits Addison’s virtues, and thus emphasises the exposure of 
his shortcomings. And this admiration is possible both to those 
that see in Addison a calm, immaculate figure, intangible by any 
venom, and to those that maintain the real malice of Thackeray’s 
kindly, genial humourist. But Pope’s attack is not always made in 
the same way. At times it has the cold self-possession of the 
Addison passage ; at times it is more eager, as in the famous portrait 
of Sporus ; at times it takes the form of unrestrained coarseness, as 
in parts of the “Dunciad.” There are, indeed, passages in the 
** Dunciad” where Pope seems to grasp with both hands the filth of 
the streets and hurl it at the votaries of Dulness. But whatever form 
the attack may take, it is always strong, effective, and finished, even 
though the reader may regret 

in amber to observe the forms 
OF hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms. 

Pope’s claim to poetic rank lies, then, in the excellence of 
his form. We can produce passages, like that on Buckingham in 
the third Moral Essay, which possess intrinsic poetic merit, but they 
are not numerous; while we can produce passage after passage where 
the splendid workmanship proclaims the artist and provokes admira- 
tion. In what has already been said I have drawn attention to the 
characteristics of Pope’s technique—a technique so admirable in its 
kind that to refuse to admire it is wantonly to limit the area of artistic 
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pleasure. Nor, although its excellences are so pronounced, is it to 
be sneered at as mechanical. Mr. Leslie Stephen reminds us that 
imitation of Pope has not won Pope’s immortality ; it is easy to 
reproduce the externals of Pope’s manner, but not that quality 
“beyond the reach of art” which individualises Pope and eludes 
appropriation. The compactness and the point of Pope’s best work 
are as far beyond imitation as they are beyond praise. His constant 
straining after language effects is usually guided by sound taste ; he 
noticeably avoids the circumlocution dear to literary artists like 
Virgil and Tennyson, and he walks surefootedly among the snares 
of false antithesis. Now and then he makes a slip. “ Windsor 
Forest ” contains this couplet-— 
To plains with well-breathed beagles we repair, 
And ¢race the mazes of the circling hare. 
The ludicrous loftiness of the second line is a familiar mannerism of 
Virgil and Tennyson. Does Virgil wish to describe the simple 
operation of striking fire from flint? He does so thus— 
queerit pars semina flammee 
Abstrusa in venis silicis. 
Some seek the fiery sparkles sown 
Deep in the veins of cold flint-stone. 
And Tennyson refers to Arthur’s moustache as 
The knightly growth that fringed his lips. 
These periphrases are bad, because they lack reality ; their deficiency 
reveals itself at once if they are compared with a just circumlocution, 
like Milton’s— 
Nine times the space that measures day and night 
To mortal men. 
The “Ode on Solitude,” a juvenile performance, contains a 
comical antithesis— 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 
In winter fire ; 


? 


while the “Essay on Man,” one of the maturer compositions, has 


this line— 

As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ! 
This rivals Tennyson’s famous lines on Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe— 

Here sz/ent in our Minster of the West, 

Who wert the voice of England in the Zasz / 
In this way one might go on to point out defects in art, in grammar, 
in logic, for the purpose of qualifying Pope’s excellence, even in the 
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sphere within which he confined himself ; but all that could be said 
in this way would not seriously affect Pope. I prefer to conclude 
with two reasons why Pope cannot be regarded as a great poet. 

The first is, he lacks sincerity. This has already been referred to ; 
but I give one or two additional examples. For the sake of com- 
parison I begin with a little extract where the feeling is genuine :— 

Me let the tender office long engage 

To rock the cradle of declining age, 

With lenient arts extend a mother’s breath, 

Make languor smile and smooth the bed of death ; 
Explore the thought, explain the asking eye, 

And keep awhile one parent from the sky ! 


But the “ Messiah ” is pure rhetoric :-— 


No more shall nation against nation rise, 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 
Nor fields with gleaming steel be cover’d o’er, 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more ; 
But useless lances into scythes shall bend, 
And the broad falchion in a ploughshare end. 


Put over against this the words of the Authorised Version: “They 
shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their spears into 
pruning hooks: nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” Or, read the second stanza of the 
ode in imitation of Hadrian’s famous sonnet— 

Hark ! they whisper: Angels say, 

Sister spirit, come away. 

What is this absorbs me quite ? 

Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 

Drowns my spirit, draws my breath ? 

Tell me, my Soul, can this be death ? 


and then read the corresponding stanza of Bruce’s hymn— 


The hour of my departure’s come : 

I hear the voice that calls me home : 

At last, O Lord! let trouble cease, 

And let Thy servant die in peace. 
The contrast is very striking, the contrast between fine writing and 
sincere writing. Now, a fatal defect in Pope is that he is too much 
of a fine writer ; he lacks sincerity. A second defect is his want of 
suggestiveness. Pope’s lines are self-contained, whereas the best 
poetry depends on the reader for its best effect ; it comes “ trailing 
clouds of glory.” No one can miss the point of Pope’s couplet— 


While pensive poets painful vigils keep, 
Sleepless themselves, to give their readers sleep ; 
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but the reader must have something of Tennyson’s own feeling if he 
is to realise the magnificent line in “ Guinevere,” 


Through the thick night I hear the trumpet blow. 


But, if we are content to take what Pope has to offer us, he yields 
very real and highly artistic pleasure, not, it is true, the pleasure 
proper to noble poetry, the pleasure of high writing and high think- 
ing ; the pleasure, rather, of language perfect after its kind, of lan- 
guage so brilliant that it adorns the stalest commonplace— 


What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed. 


A. M. WILLIAMS, 
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A CHAPTER IN THE HAISTORY OF 
ASTRONOMY. 


N the year 1825 the famous astronomer, Sir John Herschel, com- 
menced a re-examination of the nebulz and clusters of stars 
discovered by his illustrious father, Sir William Herschel. This work 
was carried on for about eight years, and the results were presented 
to the Royal Society, and were published in the “ Philosophical Trans- 
actions” of that Society in the form ofa catalogue. This work contained 
observations of 2,306 nebulz and clusters of stars, of which 525 were 
new. In addition to the nebulz and clusters, many double stars 
were also observed, and the observations of these were published in 
the “ Transactions of the Royal Astronomical Society.” All these 
observations were made with the aid of a reflecting telescope of 18} 
inches clear aperture, and 20 feet focal length, and the practice thus 
acquired, combined with the interest of the subject, induced Sir John 
Herschel ‘‘to attempt the completion of a survey of the whole surface 
of the heavens, and for this purpose to transport into the other 
hemisphere the same instrument which had been employed in this, 
so as to give a unity to the results of both portions of the survey, 
and to render them comparable with each other.” 

In pursuance of this scheme, the indefatigable astronomer packed 
up his large reflector, and aiso an equatoriaily mounted achromatic 
telescope of five inches aperture and seven feet focal length, by Tully, 
with other apparatus, and sailed with his family from Portsmouth on 
board the East India Company’s ship Mount Stewart Elphinstone, 
on November 13, 1833. After a pleasant voyage he landed safely 
with his instruments at Table Bay on January 16, 1834. He then 
looked out for a residence in a suitable locality, and soon found one 
at a place called Feldhuysen, or Feldhausen, about six miles from 
Cape Town, near the base of the Table Mountain. In this favour- 
able position, sheltered on one side by Table Mountain, and on the 
other by oak and fir trees, a building was erected for the equatorial 
instrument, and on May 2, 1834, “aseries of micrometrical measures 
of southern double stars was commenced by the measurement of a 
Centauri, the chief among them.” At a short distance from this 
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building the larger reflector was erected in the open air. The exact 
position of this astronomical station was in South Latitude 33° 58’ 
5655, Longitude 22" 46™ 9%11 from Greenwich. 

The reflector was provided with three mirrors, one made by Sir 
William Herschel, and used by him in his 20-feet “sweeps,” the other 
two constructed by Sir John Herschel himself. With this instrument 
observations were made ‘in search of new objects” in “sweeps” of 
three degrees in breadth in Polar distance, on clear moonless nights. 
The months from May to October, the winter of the southern hemi- 
sphere, and especially June and July, proved most suitable for observa- 
tion, and nights after heavy rain were found to be the best for the purpose. 

At this favourably situated station the indefatigable astronomer 
carried on his observations during the years 1834-38, and a short 
account of the results he obtained may prove of interest to the 
general reader. 

The first portion of these results, contained in a splendid work 
which was published in 1847, at the expense of the Duke of North- 
umberland, consists of a catalogue of nebulz and clusters of stars 
observed in “sweeps” with the twenty-feet reflector. The positions 
of these interesting objects are carefully noted, and a short descrip- 
tion of each is given. In addition to the catalogue, which includes 
1,707 objects, separate drawings were made of the most remarkable 
and interesting objects. These include drawings of the great nebula 
in Orion, the “trifid nebula,” the looped nebula, 30 Doradus, 
the nebula surrounding the variable star » Argus, the clusters w 
Centauri, and 47 Toucani, that surrounding « Crucis, and other 
remarkable and interesting objects. ‘These drawings are beautifully 
executed in black on a white ground, and exhibit some of the most 
striking and extraordinary forms visible in the southern heavens. An 
elaborate drawing is also given of the larger Magellanic cloud show- 
ing the brighter clusters and nebulz, and the stars included in this 
immense cluster down to the tenth magnitude. This drawing will 
be of great use for comparison with future delineations of this 
marvellous object, which contains all forms of sidereal objects from 
stars to irresolvable nebulz. In addition to the drawing a catalogue 
is given of the objects in the Nubecula Major and Minor, as these 
extraordinary objects are termed by astronomers. The beautiful 
drawing of the great nebula in Orion given by Sir John Herschel 
agrees fairly well in its principal details with the results of modern 
photographs, but, owing to the long exposure required to bring out 
the fainter portions of the nebulz, the brighter portions are always 
over exposed, and render a comparison with the drawing a matter of 
some difficulty. 
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Following the catalogue of nebulz is a catalogue of double stars 
observed with the twenty-feet reflector. This list includes 2,102 
objects, and is followed by a list of micrometrical measures of 417 
doubles made with the seven-feet equatorial. To these measures 
are added a series of notes describing the appearance and character 
of the various objects measured. Some of these measures have been 
found very useful in calculating the orbits of some of the southern 
binary or revolving double stars, the angular motion of some of these 
interesting objects having been considerable since the date of Sir 
John Herschel’s observations. These measures of double stars are 
followed by notes on the most remarkable of these objects. They 
include very interesting observations of the famous binary star y 
Virginis, and an investigation of the orbit of this remarkable stellar 
system. The period of revolution found by Sir John Herschel—182 
years—agrees closely with the best recent determination, namely, 180 
years. 

Another work undertaken by Herschel was the determination 
of the relative brightness of the brighter stars in the southern hemi- 
sphere. These determinations were chiefly made by observation 
with the naked eye, without the aid of any instrument. A form of 
photometer was tried, but the results obtained did not prove very 
satisfactory. The mnaked-eye observations were made by the 
method of sequences, a method which consists in arranging the stars 
in lists in the order of brightness, combining these sequences and 
then reducing the observations to a uniform scale. Sir John Her- 
schel says: “I am disposed to rely mainly for the formation ofa real 
scale of magnitudes on comparisons made by the unassisted judg- 
ment of the naked eye,” and although photometers have in recent 
years been most successfully used for this purpose, still, for small 
difference of brightness between neighbouring stars, the eye 
alone could—with experienced observers—probably hold its own 
against any photometer. This work of Sir John Herschel—like 
the whole of his work at the Cape—was carried out in continuation 
of the work done by his illustrious father, Sir William Herschel, in 
the northern hemisphere. The elder Herschel’s results will be 
found in the “ Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society,” and 
form a valuable record in connection with suggested variability in 
any of the brighter stars. Sir John Herschel gives his sequences 
in detail, and the reduced magnitudes of the stars observed. In his 
reduced list he gives the following as the twelve brightest stars in 
order of magnitude: Sirius, Canopus, a Centauri, Arcturus, Capella, 
Lyra (Vega), Rigal, Procyon, a Eridani, a Orionis, Aldebaran, and 
B Centauri. 
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While at the Cape Sir John Herschel made a careful examination 
of the “general appearance and telescopic constitution of the Milky 
Way in the southern hemisphere,” and his results, which are very 
interesting, form a valuable contribution to our knowledge of this 
wonderful zone. From the telescopic aspect of the Galaxy in this 
region he concludes that “it consists of portions differing exceedingly 
in distance, but brought by the effect of projection into the same or 
nearly the same visual line ; in particular that at the anterior edge of 
what we have called the main stream, we see foreshortened a vast 
and illimitable area scattered over with discontinuous masses, and 
aggregates of stars in the manner of the cumuli of a mackerel sky, rather 
than a stratum of regular thickness and homogeneous formation ; 
and that in the enclosed spaces insulated from the rest of the heavens 
by the preceding and following streams, and the “ bridges” above 
spoken of as connecting them (as, for instance in that which includes 
 Scorpii), we are, in fact, looking out into space through vast 
chimney-form or tubular vacancies, whose terminations are rendered 
nebulous by the effect of their exceeding distance, and at the same 
time are brought by that of perspective to constitute the interior 
borders of apparent vacuities.” Recent observations and photo- 
graphs, however, now render this conclusion more than doubtful, 
and the weight of evidence seems in favour of the hypothesis, that the 
Milky Way is in reality what it seems to be, namely, a system of a 
roughly circular section, the most distant parts being comparatively 
not much farther from us than the nearest, and that the differences 
in luminosity are due rather to differences in aggregation, and in the 
absolute sizes of the component stars than to difference of distance. 

While Sir John Herschel was at the Cape the famous comet of 
Halley returned to the sun’s vicinity. It was carefully observed by 
the great astronomer, and he gives full detaiis of his observations in 
the work above referred to, and some beautiful drawings of the 
appearance presented by the nucleus or head. He also made 
observations of the satellites of Saturn, and the solar spots, which 
are interesting for comparison with modern observations. 

After Sir John Herschel’s departure from the Cape, an obelisk 
was erected by some friends to mark the site occupied by the large 
reflector. ‘This column bears the following inscription: “Here stood 
from 1834 to 1838 the reflecting telescope of Sir John Herschel, 
Baronet ; who, during a residence of four years in this colony, con- 
tributed as largely, by his benevolent exertions, to the cause of 
education and humanity as by his eminent talents to the discovery of 
scientific truth.” 

J. E. GORE, 
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SUDERMAWNN.' 


HE former of the works named in the footnote is the latest, 

and the latter is, I believe, the first dramatic production of Herr 
Sudermann. The “Battle of the Butterflies” is a comedy, while 
“Die Ehre” is a Schauspiel or drama. Neither of the two plays 
that we are now specially considering is so vital or so strong as 
‘** Heimat ” or “Sodom’s Ende.” The latter is—so far, at least, as our 
stage is concerned—crippled alike by its title and its subject, but 
there can be no objection, on any score, to “ Heimat ;” which has 
had the rare and deserved good fortune of having its leading female 
character played by Sarah Bernhardt and by Eleanora Duse ; while 
Herr Klein has represented admirably Colonel Schwartz—a character 
which lies outside the scope or comprehension of French or Italian 
actors. In the French version the ruthless Colonei was rendered as 
a benevolent old weakling, while the Italian representative of this 
important and strongly-marked part played it as the ordinary 
choleric father of almost farcical comedy. It should, however, be 
recorded that the loathsome but subtle part of Von Keller was 
excellently rendered by an able French actor. So low does the 
dramatic value of the truculent old Colcnel sink in the unappreciative 
estimate of the French and Italian stage, that the title of the play 
has been changed from “ Heimat ”—the German idea of ome not 
being familiar to French and Italian experience—to the name of the 
fervent heroine, ‘‘ Magda.” It was a study of deep dramatic interest 
to compare the Magda of Bernhardt with the Magda of Duse. The 
temperaments and talents of these two great artists are so different, 
and the essential difference of their styles-is so clearly revealed 
when we see them in the same great, many-sided part. Sarah Bern- 
hardt reserved her greatest efforts for the splendour of passion and 
of power ; while Eleanora Duse, if less forcible in certain passages, 
played the character, as a whole, with the very subtlest and finest art. 


' Die Schmetterlingsschlacht and Die Ehre: a comedy and a play by Hermann 
Sudermann. 
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A more tender or delicate piece of exquisite acting than her Magda 
has rarely been witnessed. Klein’s Colonel was powerful and was 
true. When Magda was insulted in her womanhood, betrayed in her 
motherhood, Sarah Bernhardt was terrible and great ; but Duse, if 
less powerful, was more intense, and played every shade of the com- 
plex character with equal force, point, tenderness. Her acting was 
exquisite throughout. If a doubt may be hinted as to any part of 
Klein’s conception of the father, it might be suggested that he laid 
a little too much stress upon the physical results of the palsy. It 
was the Colonel’s character that caused an attack of palsy ; it was 
not the palsy that modelled the character. If his physical disability 
be too much insisted upon or unduly emphasised, the rendering of 
the character loses in breadth and weight. With this exception, the 
difficult part of the headstrong, cruel old soldier was so well played 
by Herr Klein that nothing better need be desired. In order to 
estimate what the European stage can make of Sudermann’s strong 
domestic drama, it was necessary, as it was instructive, to see, in 
London, the French, Italian, German presentations of this very 
able if very German drama. It would be an art mistake which 
would lead to failure to endeavour to adapt the play for our stage by 
calling the German characters by English names. The persons in 
it are, in the main, essentially German and German only ; nor would 
persons of any other nationality feel or act exactly as Sudermann’s 
characters do: and yet the play can be acted upon any stage, 
because its humanities are so touching and so strong. 

To be successfully presented on the English stage, “‘ Heimat” 
must be translated and played as a drama presenting German 
characters, manners, motives. It cannot be “adapted.” You may 
translate “ Schwartze” by Black, but you cannot translate the 
German ethics of honour and conduct into English equivalents. 
No English colonel would have felt or acted as the German officer 
did, and no art manager would attempt to present the play by 
attempting a transfusion of German manners and morals into English 
characters. 

“ Die Schmetterlingsschlacht”” was, it is reported, very success- 
ful in Vienna, but did not greatly please in Berlin. The comedy is 
essentially a picture of the morals and manners of the lower middle 
class in Berlin, and the Berliners may not have liked so vivid a 
presentment of the seamy side of an unlovely phase of their low- 
class society. The Viennese, on the other hand, may have rather 
enjoyed so true a picture of a certain ignoble stratum of Berlin life. 
Herr Sudermann evidently knows well, and loves to portray, the not 
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always attractive struggles, meannesses, vices of that lower middle 
class which he also depicts so forcibly in “ Die Ehre.” Of course 
the dramatist will find character and events, and even pathos among 
such people, but yet art should always exercise the sacred right of 
selection, and many of his personages and occurrences do not yield 
a very great or high delight, though his moral teaching may be 
valuable in Berlin. Some of his studies are too much studies in 
morbid pathology, and there is something in the spectacle of the 
degradation of poor women, and in the sordid details of commercial 
roguery and base brutality which gives the impression of a world as 
flat as that of Mercator’s projection of it. If it should be thought 
attractive enough, there is nothing in the “ Butterflies’ Battle ” which 
should exclude the piece from our stage. 

The battles of butterflies may be decoratively dealt with on 
dainty fans ; and a dramatist may paint human girl butterflies as 
types of human beings ; and he may elevate such creatures to art by 
clear, firm, delicate drawing and painting—and this Sudermann does 
with distinct success—but he does not forget that the fragile creatures 
have their sorrows, struggles, battles, conflicts, almost too hard for 
their tender natures, and these conflicts are the bases from which he 
educes pathos. 

“ Die Schmetterlingsschlacht” and “ Die Ehre” may fairly be 
called problem plays—the problem in both plays being whether 
honesty can co-exist with poverty. Of course honour goes too— 
for why should honour outlive honesty ?—and the trials appointed to 
his characters include the squalid, painful details, and the mean, 
degrading constriction of terrible want. Frau Hergentheim is the 
widow of a supervisor of taxes, or superior collector of taxes, who 
leaves her to fight the sore battle of life with a widow’s pension of 
640 marks—say about £32 of our money—and three more or less 
pretty daughters. For some time she takes in a lodger, one Kessler, 
a jovial commis-voyageur, who paid her 60 marks—say £3 a month— 
but endangered, as the widow thought, the morality or affections of her 
daughters, and was not “eligible.” So Kessler has to lodge else- 
where ; but he has contracted a love for the eldest daughter, which 
he does not drop because he quits the lodgings. The widow does 
not think of retrenching her expenditure, because she hopes for good 
marriages for her pretty girls. Her motto, or moral pretence, is, 
“ My trust is in credit,” and she finds a tradesman who will supply 
the necessary dresses, which are important factors in matrimonial 
speculation, on the chance cf being paid when the good marriages 
shall be effected. 
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Two, at least, of the daughters sympathise heartily with, and 
actively share the matrimonial projects of their mother. Their 
debased ideal—the part product of poverty—is limited to marrying 
money and position. Love is never thought of. But it is time to 
make the acquaintance of the three girls with whom, for a time, we 
shall live ; and Sudermann makes them very living. The eldest, 
Else, or Frau Schmidt, is a young widow. Her marriage has not 
been a success, nor was her husband a successful man ; but he does 
the best thing that he could do for his wife, and by means of suicide, 
leaves her a young widow. She is busily engaged in living down this 
shock, if not sorrow, and thinks that a second husband would greatly 
assist her to regain calm. The second girl, Laura, is considered to 
be the prettiest of the three. She has “‘ Madonna-eyes,” but is the 
most artificial, worldly, cold-hearted of the sisters. She boasts that 
she never does anything foolish ; and her mind is set upon marrying 
a Graf, wealthy, of course, and as young as may conveniently be. 
This is her fixed idea, her masterful hallucination. The youngest is 
Roschen, or, as we will call her, Rosie. She is only sixteen, and is 
hardly spoiled by her base surroundings. Generous, affectionate, 
unselfish, impulsive, her simple wiles and ingenuous deceits—the part- 
offspring of poverty—are as innccent as a parrot’s blasphemy. She 
has a nobler nature and greater talent than either of her sisters ; and 
the mother thinks, and rightly, that she will become beautiful. I 
find it difficult to recollect a more charming, lovable, tender ingénue 
part than this of dear little Rosie Hergentheim. Her sisters use her, 
but rather despise the child, and call her often the Schaf, “the 
sheep” ; but she wins the nickname chiefly by her honesty, truth, 
frankness, which are as great as her poverty and her Heimat will 
allow them to be. Any suitable actress must heartily rejoice to be in 
this most delightful girl part. 

Between the two elder sisters there is a little jealousy, a rivalry 
of coquetry ; but no one thinks the “sheep” dangerous. It 
is necessary to add to their miserable income, and the sisters 
manage to earn a little money by painting butterflies and their 
battles on fans. The work is not very remunerative, as only six 
marks are paid for a dozen such fans, and it takes half a day to 
copy one. Else and Laura can only copy, but the little “sheep” 
has a delicate and graceful gift for design, and shows a distinct 
talent for the work. “Look here,” says Rosie, “this one is the 
prettiest. That is a goddess with a pair of doves. I can do doves 
well, but not goddesses. They are difficult, because they wear no 
clothes. And I have also got butterflies on it. . . . Oh, how much 
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one feels when busy with such work.” ‘ Uncle,” asks Rosie, “if I 
paint a little naked girl-angel riding on a butterfly, shall I let her 
ride like a lady or a gentleman?” The little waive girl thinks, and 
fancies, and enjoysas she works. Kessler, the vulgar, pushing, good- 
natured traveller for the house of Winkelmann, manages to sell the 
girls’ fans to his principal, who pays them little, but makes much 
profit out of their work. When Kessler travels he carries with him 
samples of the fans, and the people are quite mad about the butterfly 
designs. Even so far as Spain eager customers ask, “Ou sont vos 
batailles de papillons?” Unfortunately the girls are miserably paid ; 
but still their penury is somewhat lightened by their small earnings 
—and meat, and margarine-butter are so dear ! 

Old Winkelmann—a “ dreadful old man,” as Rosie calls him—is 
a kind of Scrooge ; a miser, a grasping, mean, unfeeling brute, who 
grinds the faces of the poor, and knows neither ruth, consideration, 
honesty, or love. He had turned his wife out of doors, to perish 
miserably and alone ; and yet she had brought him money. His 
complaint against her was, that she spent too much of her own 
money. He also turned his only son out of doors, and left the boy 
to a bitter youth of suffering and want. Ultimately, after the 
mother’s death, he, being lonely, takes the son back, but pays him 
nothing, though the lad has a pretty talent for decorative design 
which brings in money to his father. Poor Max is so down- 
trodden that he can resent, but not resist, his father’s cruelty. A 
mean grocer’s assistant, without education, oppressed and depressed, 
cowed and hopeless, the young fellow is self-distrustful, unhappy, 
awkward, but he is kind and true-hearted, and might develop, 
if ever he should be uplifted by joy, into a good and happy man. 
Meanwhile, he is prospective heir to a million—a fact well known to 
Frau Hergentheim. 

That provident mother does not fail to give her daughters much 
good advice ; advice which, in its unconscious baseness—a baseness 
caused, in some degree only, by poverty—is often comic. Suder- 
mann never sets himself to work to write wittily, for wit’s own sake ; 
but he develops great humour in the characteristic self-revelations of 
his personages. For the benefit of other daughters I translate a few 
passages of Frau Hergentheim’s counsel to her children. “So 
komisch sind die Manner.” ‘“ Men are such funny things.” 

** You must never look openly at a suitor. Do you understand? 
That looks like boldness or calculation. But you may give him 
short, timid glances, and if he takes notice of them you must blush 
and smile... . You must gladly let him teach you, even if he 
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talks nonsense—that doesn’t matter. You must never shrug your 
shoulders—that gives an impression of haughtiness. And it is very 
important that you should never allow him to touch you. If he 
tries it, draw back with dignity. . . . Again, it is important, when he 
offers to shake hands, not to grasp his hand as a cuirassier would. 
The most that you should do is to give him, slowly, three fingers, 
and then to look away, or at the ground. But you may give 
his hand a slight pressure with your thumb. Men like a touch 
of something secretive and underhand.” What match-making 
mother could advise a child better? Surely the Hergentheim young 
ladies must make brilliant, if loveless, marriages ? 

Old Winkelmann, taught partly by experience, and actuated by 
brutal cunning, considers that it may be cheaper in the long run 
to marry a poor girl ; and he actually brings about an engagement 
between Max and Else. She seems to throw Kessler overboard ; 
but even a Hergentheim well-instructed girl, cannot dadiner avec 
amour, and love will find out a way. The girl was as fond of 
Kessler as she could be of anyone; and he was a man who would 
surely make his way in the world. He had a good opinion of 
himself, but was right in feeling confident in his own success. 
He says that “ if he travels second-class, most people take him for 
an officer in mufti—and that is worth a good deal in the present 
day.” Without her knowledge, and behind Frau Hergentheim’s 
back, the secret correspondence and love-making between Kessler 
and Else had gone on actively—and who, pray, was the go-between, 
the letter-carrier, the agent in this not dishonest amour? Why, it 
was our little Rosie! She sympathised with the pair, and liked to 
feel important and to be helpful ; although, as she admits, “ Kessler 
ist kein idealer Mann.” ‘“ When I take the fans to the shop, I tell 
Kessler where Else is waiting for him ; and then he runs off to meet 
her. Without me they could do nothing. Mamma is very strict. 
I am Love’s messenger. ‘Kessler, Else is waiting at the con- 
fectioner’s, at the Ascanischen Platz.’” Innocent little mediatrix ! 
Warm little kindly heart ! 

One Grete Baumann is to hold a /olterabend on the eve of her 
nuptials, and Else very much wishes to be present ; but she cannot 
go without her betrothed, and poor down-trodden Max has lost all 
capacity for pleasure and will not go. Therefore the mother and 
Laura attend the Po/terabend, and leave Else at home, alone, as they 
think, with Rosie. Kessler, however, comes to keep them company, 
and brings with him two bottles of champagne. This is an excel- 
lent comedy scene. The girls are at first timid and uncomfortable ; 
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but Kessler is in high spirits, and very gay, and Else’s embarrassment 
gradually disappears. Throughout the scene there is the unease of 
a stolen and a fearful joy. Rosie becomes very excited. Else puts 
on the butterfly dress, with wings, in which she would have gone 
to the Polterabend; and she admits and shows her fondness for 
Kessler. Honest little Rosie warns her sister to remain true to the 
absent Max ; but moved by excitement, coquetry, and champagne, 
Else follows the dictates of her heart, and acts very much as if 
Max were not in existence. Rosie, always anxious, at first greatly 
objects to Kessler’s presence ; but Else cannot deny herself the 
happiness of seeing the man that she really loves. The thought 
that she is engaged to another man is drowned in champagne 
and in the rapture of a furtive merry hour, They drink and sing, 
and give themselves up to the joy of the unlicensed but delightful 
time. Little Rosie, overcome by anxiety and by champagne, goes 
to sleep. Else is experiencing /a jote de vivre, and sinks on 
Kessler’s breast. He proposes, in his joliy way and in his Berlin 
German, that they shall be a dissken jebildet, and shall drink their 
Sekt mit Anstand und innerer Wiirde, with decency and dignity, as 
they more or less do. Rosie sleeps. Else and Kessler are deeply 
absorbed in each other, when the suspicious Max, who had perhaps 
been secretly warned by Rosie, enters, and all is confusion. Kessler 
escapes. Rosie clings to Max’s neck, and says in her only half- 
awakened frankness: ‘Dear Max, don’t marry Else. Take me 
instead.” But the generous little girl, in order to screen her sister, 
determined to let it be thought that Kessler’s visit and attentions 
were meant for her. 

Max feels that he plays the part only of a Hanswurst at that 
juncture, and goes. “ Rosie, Rosie, you have ruined us all !” cries 
the peccant but mistaken Else, and the scene closes. Old Winkel- 
mann hears of the fateful evening, but the sour curmudgeon has to 
be thoroughly humiliated, debased, and defeated. Max wants to leave 
home again. Kessler gives notice that he will leave Winkelmann’s 
service, and will start in business as a rival to the old hunks. He 
is sure that, married to a clever wife—like Rosie—he can ruin the 
old man’s trade. The despairing Winkelmann offers to take Kessler 
in as a partner, and begs Max not to leave him. Frau Hergentheim 
stands at bay, and says that she prefers her sad life of poverty, 
hunger, and cringing, brightened by her children’s love, to the love- 
less loneliness of the base and cruel old miser. Winkelmann 
collapses utterly, and we near the end. Sudermann leaves us to 
guess a little ; but it is pretty clear that Else will marry Kessler, and 
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that our dear, brave little Rosie, the “sheep,” will wed the son of 
the millionaire. We heartily wish the darling girl all happiness, and 
think that she is likely to be happy, as Max is full of honesty and 
worth, and will, when his nature shall have expanded under joy, and 
the love of such a dear girl, ripen into a true and tender husband. 
The selfish, cold Laura—it is noteworthy that Rosie loves Else 
much better than she does Laura—remains in besotted expectation 
of the Graf who never comes, but who surely must come some day. 
Else and Kessler will be fairly happy together, and Rosie will take 
care that her mother shall be relieved from the long, wearing pressure 
of bitter and degrading poverty. The butterflies are thus settled in 
life, in accordance with their ideals ; and there isa fitting ending toa 
pleasantly conceited and well-constructed comedy. 

There are two characters which I have left unnoticed, not because 
they are not well drawn, but because they stand outside the main 
current of the story. These are Wilhelm Vogel, a nephew of Frau 
Hergentheim, and a chemist’s shop-boy, who is useful in the house, 
and is fond of Rosie; and Dr. Kosinsky, Oderlehrer, who might 
have courted Laura, if she had not been pre-engaged to a Graf. 
The play is so well and dramatically written that, as we read, we see 
the characters living and moving, feeling and thinking, and we watch 
the puppets playing with all the force of their individuality. Our 
author can conceive and depict character. His figures live and 
have their being in our stirred thought and fancy. How valuable 
and attractive is such art work when compared with the barren balder- 
dash of burlesque or the meretricious mummery of the music-hall 

“Die Ehre,” an earlier work, is a variation of the same theme 
a working out of the same problem as that dealt with in our “ Butter- 
flies.” As the piece was recently played in London, we may deal with 
“Die Ehre” more briefly than I have treated Sudermann’s latest play. 

Kommerzienrat Miihlingk is a wealthy manufacturer at Char- 
lottenburg. Attached to the great family is a very small and 
unimportant family, that of the Heinecke’s, who live in a little out- 
building of the big house. Robert Heinecke, the son of the small 
people, who are very poor, becomes a traveller for the large manu- 
facturer, and represents the house successfully in India. Robert 
does well for his employers, and makes money for himself. After 
years of absence abroad, he returns to Charlottenburg, eager to see 
again his parents and his two sisters. He is accompanied to Europe 
by his friend, Graf von Trast-Saarberg. 

If the Count bears any resemblance to any other literary creature 
it is, perhaps, to Sidonia. He is a man of the world, very rich, 
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eccentric, cynical, and is even, in his own way, benevolent ; but he 
has outlived all the feelings that he would call “ illusions,” and has 
very little faith in human nature or in abstract right and wrong. 
To me he is not a very real person ; but he is useful in the play and 
. attached to Robert. He stands outside the action, and yet in- 
fluences it. 

Robert finds his Heimat in a parlous state. One sister, Augusta, 
is married to Michalski, a joiner, a man who works very little but 
drinks very much. The other, the pet, the pretty sister Alma, is 
nominally studying music; and it would seem that, at least in 
Berlin, learning to sing involves the necessity of a young lady sleep- 
ing very often away from home. Alma does this constantly. The 
fact is that she has been seduced by Kurt, the son of Miihlingk ; 
and her sister and the joiner have, in Kurt’s pay, fitted up in their 
house a suite of rooms for the accommodation of the lovers. All the 
housenold know of the //azson, and contentedly suck out advantage 
from it. Even the mother winks hard. The Count meets Alma at 
a fancy ball, and, talking with her, is surprised to find so young a 
girl so depraved. The girl is well satisfied with her relations with 
Kurt, and Robert is the only person in the family who is shocked. 
Natures both weak, common, and base have succumbed to the 
depraving pressure of poverty, and would do anything for money. 
It is the Count who expresses the playwright’s, perhaps dramatic 
views as regards “ Die Ehre.” Trast, speaking of himself, says to 
Robert that he is “as rough as nature and as cruel as truth.” He 
seems to think that there is no such thing as abstract honour ; that 
honour, so called, varies with the class, the circumstances, the 
country. He tells Robert not to think too hardly of his people ; that 
if they—Robert and himself—were in the place of the Heineckes, 
they would probably do very much as the Heineckes do. Robert is 
a very dull ship, and Trast is his rudder. When Miihlingk is fully 
informed about the seduction of Alma by his son, he offers the 
Heineckes a solatium of forty thousand marks. Robert expects that 
his family will indignantly refuse the price of a girl’s virtue, but they 
grasp at it gladly, greedily. The Heineckes are a base lot. Robert 
thinks, not unnaturally, of challenging the man who has seduced his 
sister ; but the scornful advice of Trast prevails, and Robert even- 
tually does—nothing. He cannot, of course, continue to serve the 
Miihlingk firm ; and Trast takes him as partner. Miihlingk has a 
daughter, the sister of Kurt, Leonora, and she has long, in secret, loved 
Robert. She does not know of the partnership with Trast, and when 
the man she loves is about to leave, and lose, apparently, all his 
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prospects, she offers, as his wife, to share his fate, and to follow him 
throughout the world. Robert, full of sorrow and disgust, is deter- 
mined to put broad seas between himself, his country, and his 
Heimat ; and he is about to start again for the East with a charming 
and devoted wife, with a true and tried friend, who is his partner, 
and with a prospect both of happiness and of success. He may also 
carry with him certain enlarged and cynical ideas about die Zhre. 

We will not inquire too curiously into the future of the Heineckes. 
The little house had lived long under the shadow of the great house ; 
but the Miihlingks and the Heineckes—except, perhaps, Kurt and 
Alma—will live apart ; but, may be, very near together in their views 
of die Ehre. 

The play is strong; the dramatist has got his meaning well 
expressed and his characters firmly drawn ; but yet there is something 
dreary in the work, owing to the drastic, if truthful, presentment of 
the squalid vice, and, worse still, the family toleration, for the sake 
of money, of a daughter’s shame. Of these base and shameless 
Berliners, there is no one in the play that we can love ; there 
is no event in it that touches our higher and deeper feelings. We 
admit the truth of the picture; but we cannot sympathise with 
it. Robert is a weakling. We only get a favourable glimpse of 
Leonora at the end of the play ; and we have no Rosie to love and 
pet and delight in. The moral—if there be one—is trite and obvious ; 
and Sudermann does not manage in his play to arouse those infinite 
ideas which a great dramatic poet—a Shakespeare or a Goethe— 
can suggest by common things and by very human characters. 

Sudermann’s “ Ehre” leaves the heart untouched and the imagi- 
nation unstirred. We are always chained to dull earth by the barren 
details of the coarse frailty and greed of the meanest people, strug- 
gling ignobly for their wretched gains amid the poverty and the vices 
of a great city. The theme is ignoble; the details are squalid; the 
doctrines taught are depressing. Sudermann’s first dramatic work is 
by no means his best work. The play should please the satirist 
rather than delight the poet. Above all, as a result of reading it, we 
clasp more closely our own nobler and older ideals of ‘‘ Die Ehre.” 

H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 
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FISHING TACKLE. 


HAT is not necessarily a chapter on fish-lore and the pleasures 
of the sport. Incidental to a treatise upon angling is 
pleasant chit-chat such as the worthy Isaak Walton loved. The 
annals of fishing are rich beyond the annals of any other sport in 
ornateness of diction and anecdotes of barb ; it is the really 
practical part of the subject that is poor in literature. Few are 
the paragraphs, still fewer the chapters, which purport to deal with 
the production of fishing tackle. 

Away in the Midlands, in the beautiful counties of Worcester- 
shire and Warwickshire, in the Garden of England, and amid those 
districts where delightful streams meander through an Edenic 
loveliness ; where the rushes bend in the breeze and the tangles 
of cool green weeds send their shade over lazy streams, offering 
a summer arbour to the fish who haunt such spots—the human 
giants confined in brick factories are devising the tackle which is 
to lure to a certain destruction the guileless lords of the streams. 
It was upon the occasion of a visit to one of these factories—that of 
Messrs. Henry Milward & Sons, Limited, Washford Mills, Redditch— 
that I became so interested in what I saw that I decided to write this 
chapter upon fishing tackle—I wish that last word to be understood 
in its broadest sense—hooks, rods, and the general paraphernalia 
of an angler. 

And here I would submit that there is something in environment, 
if it only be that a fish is limited by it and cannot live out of 
water ; were it otherwise, who can say the paralysing effect that 
might be produced upon an operative in a fishing-tackle factory 
by the stare of a few hundred fishy eyes, whilst he was barbing the 
hook or testing the bait? 

The mention of “bait” brings me back to the starting-point, 
i.¢., that the first requisite before the angler can indulge his fancy 
is a rod. And here I might propound a riddle, easy to solve and 
containing a truth in the answer: Q. In what way may anglers be 
said to resemble blades of grass?—A. No two agree. 
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This is demonstrated to perfection in a “ rod ”-producing 
workshop. The varieties of wood, patterns, and designs that are 
prepared for the market are surprising to an ordinary rod-user, and 
bewildering in the extreme to a non-sportsman. A volume as 
thick as Webster’s Dictionary might easily be written upon the details 
of rod-making. I shall only attempt to outline the processes which 
go to the manufacture of ordinary fishing-rods, such as are in use 
by the million. 

Greenheart is now the favourite wood ; it has largely superseded 
hickory, although a great number of hickory rods are still in use. 
The South American greenheart is a heavy, strong, and powerful 
wood, and a rod with a greenheart top, if properly made of well- 
seasoned wood and re-varnished annually, will last with care for 
years. It is almost superfluous to write that there are several 
varieties of greenheart. I saw stacks of this wood which had been 
seasoning for over two years, and were still considered by competent 
judges to be unfit for immediate use. Ash, cedar, lancewood, and 
hickory were also stacked in the timber shed. The wood is sawn 
into “long squares,” #.¢., lengths or beams, of which the four surfaces 
have an equal measurement. 

zom the stacking shed to the circular saw, and from this 
merciless tool to the carpenter’s bench, I followed the lengths of 
seasoned timber, and watched the “cornering ”—planing down of 
the angles—subsequent to the action of the hollow-spindle lathe 
and the trap-plane. The fitting on of the ferrules was done in 
another lathe. When this operation was completed the rod was 
placed upon a support, held in a vice, and again planed until a 
perfectly smooth surface resulted ; then it was rubbed down with 
sand-paper, damped down with water to raise the grain, dried ina 
flue, and again smoothed with glass-paper. Rods intended for 
trout and salmon require special attention in planing, to ensure 
a perfect action from point to point. Were this consideration 
neglected the rod would probably break at its weakest spot, to the 
chagrin and annoyance of the angler. I was assured that so long 
a time as three hours is spent upon a rod in this one process. 
The nature of the woods varying to a considerable degree, there is 
obviously no room in such operations for machinery which would 
not allow for intrinsic differences. Here, then, is a reason for the 
costliness of good rods. 

The stain, generally cigar-colour, is imparted to ash and hickory 
—English ash is the best of its kind, American ash being of quite 
an inferior quality—and I observed with interest the rapidity with 
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which the skilful female operatives laid on the pigment by means 
of a small piece of rag wound round the index finger of the right 
hand. This polish was only attempted when the stain was found 
to be thoroughly dry. The ferrules I found to be both hand-made 
and machine-made. Hand-made ferrules are used with best 
quality rods. The machine-made ferrules were cut, by means of 
a small circular-saw driven at a tremendous speed, from long tubes 
either of brass or German silver manufactured in metallic 
Birmingham. After cutting, the ferrules were placed upon the 
lathe and “‘ squared up,” which squaring had the effect of destroying 
the rough burr left by the saw and imparting a level edge. The 
ferrules were fixed in position upon the rods, when it had been 
ascertained that the staining and polishing were perfectly satis- 
factory. The operations of ferrule and _ winch-fixing were 
performed by thoroughly experienced brass-workers, who had served 
a long apprenticeship to their work. 

The various styles of winch-fittings, of which the name is 
legion, cannot find detailed description here. The newest style 
of winch-fitting is adapted to any reel, and it will hold securely any 
size of reel-plate. An examination of the mechanism of this latest 
style showed that the fixed ring at the lower end of the winch- 
fitting was pressed out to form a socket; a tapered slide-ring 
could be then drawn over the reel-plate, securing thus firmly 
the reel. 

In securing the ferrule on to the rod special care was taken to 
“shrink” the ferrule to the wood. The rod, with the ferrule fixed 
loosely on, was exposed to heat. The heat caused the wood te 
expand, and while thus expanded the ferrule was forced into 
position. After cooling, a powerful cement was applied, and the 
ferrule, thus doubly secured, became practically immovable. 

One of the advantages of hand-work in these processes is that 
rods can be specially fitted for various climates, and rendered 
capable of resisting heat or cold. 

The tests of the finishing shop were by no means nominal. I 
saw numbers of rods put together and gauged in order to prove or 
disprove straightness. The joints were most carefully overhauled by 
experienced men, perfect fit being a necessity ; otherwise when 
casting a fly they might fall apart, or, should the day be wet, let in 
the water and swell the wood, which would prevent the easy separation 
of the sections. 

I noticed an ingenious little cork-lined plug for ensuring the 
cleanliness of the ferrules—preventing corrosion from damp—and 
the perfect fitting of joints. 
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After testing, the rods were marked for rings. These rings were 
attached to the rods by means of waxed thread. The work was done 
by girls, whose deft fingers appeared to advantage in this operation. 
The number of rings attached varied, I observed, according to the 
length and style of the rod. 

The snake-ring has won for itself a popularity that cannot be 
gainsaid. The steel-bridge-ring is so named because it presents a 
sort of bridge for the line to go over. The raison détre of the 
steel-guard-ring is simple ; it serves to prevent the line looping back. 

The thread used for securing the rings was well rubbed down 
with a hard piece of wood, and from two to three coats of varnish 
were subsequently applied to render it thoroughly waterproof. 

The handle of the rod is of a lighter wood. Cedar, or South 
Carolina cane, covered with pig-skin or cork to make it pleasant to 
the hand, gives a wonderfully light addition. 

I inspected several eighteen-feet first-class greenheart salmon- 
rods, and took the weight of two or three ; I found each rod to be 
under thirty-one ounces. As the great object in rod-making is to 
ensure a maximum of strength with a minimum of lightness, this 
combination of quality and lightness cannot but be acknowledged as 
highly satisfactory. 

I handled some good cane rods, both whole and split cane, and 
elicited many interesting facts concerning their manufacture. And 
here I may observe that a whole-cane rod is made from one cane, 
and is so termed to distinguish it from a cane rod constructed of 
several pieces—generally six. 

Canes—bamboos—run from twenty to twenty-two feet in length ; 
from six to eight ‘feet only of the thicker end is usable. As the 
canes become smaller the knots appear more frequently, rendering 
two-thirds of the cane useless. About 75 per cent. of the wsad/e part 
of each cane is waste, so that in spite of the fact that only the best 
cane can be used at all, the rough proportion rejected is eleven- 
twelfths. 

Six suitable strips of bamboo were cemented together with 
Russian fish-glue, and these gave the rod a six-sided face. The 
handles were covered with leather or cork to afford a pleasant grip. 

Rods such as I have described might, with care, be used for a 
lifetime, and left as heirlooms.! 

! While visiting the factories I was informed of a rod that had been entrusted 
to the firm for some slight repairs. ‘‘It has been used by its present owner 
twelve years,” said my informant ; ‘‘he received it as a legacy from his father, 


who had himself used it for over forty years. It is a busy rod, for the clergy- 
man in whose possession it is takes as many as I,0CO trout in a season!” 
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The best line is, of course, made of silk, waterproofed and 
varnished. This necessitates saturation in oil for seven or eight 
weeks. It is made in ten different sizes, suitable for as many 
varieties of fishing—from roach up to the heaviest pike. Every 
length is tested for its strength, and each must pull up to a certain 
standard, or it is condemned. 

One thing which a fisherman, who knows anything about the art 
of fishing, wz// have right, is the gut and its accompaniment, the hook. 

Silkworms, it would appear, not only contribute the silk that goes 
to the constitution of the ordinary line, but their intestines are 
manipulated in the manufacture of that portion of the line to which 
the hook is attached. The figures quoted to me as expressing the 
number of silkworms annually destroyed for gut-making I found to 
be almost incredible. In this one manufactory alone from six to 
eight million strands of gut are used annually—each strand repre- 
senting a silkworm. 

Holding a hank of gut in my hand, I was informed that the 
worms from which its strands were drawn were raised in Spanish 
Murcia, by peasants whose sole livelihood depended upon their skill 
at worm-farming. ‘The eggs,” said mine hest, “ are imported into 
Murcia from Sicily, and are tended by women in the most regular 
and careful manner. The worms are fed upon mulberry leaves at 
regular intervals ; between the periods of feeding they sleep. This 
goes on for three weeks, when full growth is attained ; then they 
are collected into buckets of diluted sulphuric acid, which kills 
them instantly and hardens their skins. Sold by weight to gut- 
makers, they are quickly operated upon to obtain the gut. The 
girls employed in such a manufactory break the skin, take the 
end of the gut between thumb and forefinger and draw it out into a 
straight strand; it is then cleaned by a secret process, bleached 
until a beautiful silver sheen appears, sorted into lengths—thick- 
nesses and waste strands being thrown out—bunched up into hanks 
of a hundred strands, ten hanks constituting a bunch, and ten 
bunches, or ten thousand strands, a bundle, warehoused, and sent 
out to order.” 

The strands of extra thickness and strength are used in salmon- 
fishing. The production of such strands is rare, hence the high price 
obtainable. I minutely inspected two hanks, and detected a slightly 
increased thickness in the strands of one hank when compared with 
those of the other. The price of the thicker hank was ten pounds, 
that of the thinner ten shillings! So that here was a clear demon- 
stration that it does not pay to entertain ill-favoured worms. 
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Gimp is another essential in the making of tackle. It may be 
described as consisting of a core of silk bound with brass wire, silver 
wire, or wire of any other colour and texture, from the very fine 
thread to that as coarse as stout string. 

The gut and gimp, which are to be fitted with hooks and fas- 
tened on to the casting-line, are looped at one end—single, double, 
or treble strands—by being passed over a hook, held in a vice, 
doubled to form the loop, and finally secured with waxed silk. The 
fastening on of the hook, whether to gimp or gut, is always done 
in the same way, with waxed silk. ‘There is quite an art in making 
the casting-line. I observed the tying of lengths of gut by several 
different knots, and found the most general to be the “ buffer” knot. 
It is formed by bringing together the two ends until they form an X ; 
each end is then brought over the body of the line at some little 
distance apart, being subsequently drawn together, when a neat coil, 
showing four pieces of gut, is the result. 

This buffer-knot may be made of single, double, or treble 
strands, according to the strength required. Another favourite knot 
is one which, when tied, appears similar to the buffer, but is formed 
by one operation. The length of gut or gimp, as the case may be, 
is pulled through the ends instead of transversely, as in the buffer. 
The variety of knots is charming, not to say bewildering, and to tie 
them all well would mean an apprenticeship similar to that served 
by sailor Jack while learning his ropes. 

A paragraph or two upon the manufacture of “hooks” cannot 
but prove interesting, specially when, as I have already indicated, 
hook-making is brought to so great a perfection in this needle« 
producing district. 

There are two leading species of fish-hooks with which I shall 
here concern myself. These are known as Kirby and Limerick. 
Varieties of these hooks are designated by different names. I 
intend, therefore, to describe the Kirby hook, and afterwards give 
just those processes in which the Limerick differs from it. A tabula- 
tion of the processes in the manufacture of the Kirby hook appears 
thus :-— 


1—Wire cut. 4—Wire annealed. 7—Wire hardened. 
2— ,, barbed. 5— ,, bent. 8— ,, tempered, 
3— » pointed. 6— ,, flatted. 9— ,, scoured. 


10—Wire blued, or tinned, if for sea use. 
The Limerick hook differs from the Kirby in two points : instead 
of being flatted (No. 6), they often have the “shanks” filed, and 
they are japanned instead of being blued or tinned. 
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The first of these processes is simple enough, and similar to the 
first step in needle-making. The workman takes a coil of wire, just 
as it comes from the wire-drawing mills (Sheffield), and, severing it 
in one place, passes it through a ring, to hold it, and between the 
shears. A bar, parallel to the shears and travelling on a rod, is set at 
the proper distance from the blades by means ofa gauge which gives 
the length required. The ends of the wires are set flush with each 
other, held against the gauge-bar, and cut off, the shears being 
closed by means of a foot-pedal. Thirty or forty wires are cut ata 
time, and as soon as all the wire in the coil is thus divided up these 
wires are inserted between two rings and placed ina furnace. They 
are heated to a low red, and are then taken out and placed on an 
iron-topped table. The wires in the rings are rubbed with a curved 
bar, known asa file. At the same time the bundle is made to revolve 
backwards and forwards on the table. By this means every wire in 
turn comes under the file. This revolution and contact with others 
while in a soft state removes the slight curve remaining from the 
coil, and satisfactorily straightens the wires. 

The barbing process may be performed in one of two ways. 
(1) By a knife with a long handle, acting as a powerful lever and 
held in the workman’s hands. The wires to be barbed, or “bearded,” 
are pressed against a small iron block to prevent them giving to the 
knife. The end of the knife-blade is thrust into a catch acting as 
the fulcrum, by which the workman is enabled to exert sufficient 
force to make the cut. This process is slow, as only a few hooks 
can be barbed at a time, and so—(2) a machine is used which 
deals with the coil direct, cutting it off into lengths and barbing 
them at the same time. A coil of wire is placed on a stand and fed 
through a straightening apparatus down to the knives. A holder 
carries the wire forward, and a knife, travelling forward also and 
fixed at an angle to the wire, follows it, barbs it, and slides back 
ready for the next. Two other wires meet together and clip the wire 
off at the length required. There is another cleverly designed and 
carefully constructed machine which barbs those hooks technically 
known as “dubs,” #¢, hooks which are pointed before barbing. 
Hooks other than dubs are pointed by means of a file, instead of on 
a rapidly revolving wheel. Some hooks are hollow-pointed, the side 
of the barb nearest the shaft of the hook being filed concave. 

The operation which imparts the bend to the hock is an in- 
teresting one, simple but effective. A piece of steel, of the exact 
shape that the hook is to take, and sharp just where the barb of the 
hook fits on to it, is attached to a block which can be turned on a 
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central pivot by a handle. A number of wires are placed against 
this piece of steel with their barbs catching on the sharp edge, pre- 
viously mentioned. The workman, holding the other end of the 
wires tightly in one hand, gives a smart turn to the block with the 
mould on it, bending the wires at the same time against the mould. 
The hooks are thus curved, and then thrown off to make room for 
another batch. The very small hooks, and all the better class of 
hooks, are done one at a time on a little mould held in the hand. 
The bending finished, the next process in the manufacture of the 
Kirby hook and its varieties is the flattening of the extreme end of 
the shank, or shaft, to prevent the line slipping off. This is done by 
the fall of a heavy block of iron, and is similar to the /foot-stamping 
of needles.'' Limerick hooks have the shanks filed. 

Hardening, tempering, scouring, and blueing are processes with 
which needles are as familiar as fish-hooks. To accomplish the first 
of these the hooks are heaped together on a tray, or pan, and placed 
in a furnace for a certain time. On being withdrawn they are 
immersed in oil and afterwards tempered by heating again to a low 
red heat, and cooling gradually. This removes the extreme brittle- 
ness left by the hardening, and imparts a necessary springiness. For 
scouring purposes the hooks are tossed into barrels supported in 
frames by pivots. Water and various chemicals are poured in, the 
bung-holes are closed, and the barrels are set to turn for a consider- 
able length of time. The motor is steam-power. Should they not 
appear perfectly bright, they are revolved in a barrel, of which one 
end is open, with a coarse sawdust. Blueing is done by heating the 
bright hooks in a pan over a fire for some time. If for sea use they 
are sometimes tinned by heating in an iron pot with pure ingot tin. 
When they have passed through these various processes they are all 
subjected to a rigid examination, and the satisfactory hooks are 
packed in neat boxes, or paper packets, ready for order. 

Instead of tinning or blueing, as is the case with Kirby hooks, 
Limerick hooks are japanned. The hooks are deposited in a tin 
basin and a few drops of liquid japan poured over them. Such is the 
diffusive power of the japan that on the hooks being briskly tossed 
and shaken it spreads with the most perfect regularity over the entire 
mass, giving each and all a uniform coating of black. The hooks 
are afterwards dried, and a gloss imparted to them by warming for a 
short time in an oven. 

The manufacture of artificial flies involves a bewildering variety 

' Another stamp descending upon the flattened shaft impresses the name of 
the firm. 
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of materials and as bewildering a number of processes. Fly-making 
requires deft fingers, much skill, some art, and a large amount of 
ingenuity and care. The materials most generally in use are wools 
of all shades, silks, mohair, and pigswool; tinsels gold and silver for 
the bodies; cock’s hackles, all colours and tints, for the legs ; 
feathers from the wings of fowls, ducks, starlings, woodcocks, part- 
ridges, pheasants, and in fact almost every known bird, for fly wings. 
The stock comprises some hundreds of varieties of feathers, ranging 
from large bundles of peacock and turkey tail-feathers to the 
delicate and valuable gold toppings of the golden pheasant. 
When it is remembered that different varieties of flies and other 
insects are required in different countries, and that an important 
factory sends to all parts of the world, some idea may, perhaps, be 
formed of the minutiz of fly-making. I observed specimens of flies 
for Ireland and Scotland, Norway and Canada ; small delicate-look- 
ing trout flies for the various streams of England ; white trout flies for 
Ireland ; various loch flies for Scotland ; special patterns of flies and 
other insects for Finland ; flies, grasshoppers, and crickets of many 
colours for New Zealand ; black bass and trout flies for U.S.A. 

Of all feathers required for fly-dressing the Aack/e is the most 
important, and the most difficult to procure. They should be 
procured from a cock of eighteen months to two years old, and the 
best time for procuring them is in the latter end of December. 

For the legs and bodies of some flies the hair or fur of 
certain animals may be substituted for ordinary hackles. F. M. 
Halford, Esq., an authority upon fly-dressing, writes upon this 
subject :—“ In such cases”—the using of hair or fur instead of 
hackles—“ the plan adopted is to spin or twist it on the tying silk for 
the body of the fly, taking care to put an extra thickness on to the 
shoulder-end of the body, tapering it to the tail, and after the fly is 
completed to pick out with the dubbing-needle a few fibres to form 
the legs. There are, however, patterns in which the body is of plain 
silk, or quill, and the legs only of dubbing, and in these instances a 
somewhat more complicated procedure is necessary.” In his list 
of feathers required he gives the following, which, together with cock- 
hackles, seem to me to be all that are really necessary for use in 
successful fly-dressing : ‘‘ Wings of starlings (both young and old), 
of coot, snipe, landrail, water-rail, thrush, young grouse, partridge, 
pheasant (cock and hen), woodcock, and jay ; also the brown pink 
feathers from under the wings of a peacock, and tail-feathers from 
the tomtit, partridge, pheasant, and golden pheasant. . . . 

“For dubbing bodies, &c., fur from the hare’s ear, hare’s face, 
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hare’s ffeck—or hair outside the shoulder—the palest buff-coloured 
fur from the flanks and belly of the opossum, mole, water-rat, and 
common mouse, with odds and ends of cuttings from any light blue, 
yellow, or brown refuse furs. These, with various-coloured crewels 
torn to shreds, will, when properly blended, produce almost any tint 
required.” Quills from a peacock-eye or the end of a tail-feather 
are now generally used in preference to floss-silk for bodies. 

Pike scales, prepared by a patent process, make very good wings 
for black gnats ; the bodies are dressed with the best wax used by 
ordinary rod-makers. The implements used in the manufacture are 
simple, but always perfectly made. ‘They are vices, sharp penknives, 
strong pairs of scissors, dubbing-needles, oculists’ curved scissors, 
hackle-pliers, and bull-dog pliers. 

A very important department in a fishing-tackle manufactory is 
that where the floats are made. Cork floats may be said to consist 
of three parts—the centre cork and the extremities, pine-wood and 
quill. The cork is imported from Portugal in sheets ; it is cut into 
small blocks, varying according to the size of the body required. A 
hole is burnt through the centre of the block with a red-hot steel 
wire, and the cork is afterwards turned on a lathe to the shape 
desired. Thus it may be pear or egg-shaped, long or barrel-shaped, 
&c. After turning it is fitted with a pine-wood plug at one end, and 
a goose-quill plug at the other. Subsequently the natural perfora- 
tions in the cork are filled up with putty. A small staple for the 
line to run through is inserted in the pine-wood plug, and the float is 
painted or varnished. I fancied as I examined tray after tray of 
finished floats, standing upright upon their respective trays, that I 
might be looking at a militaiy display, a sort of review in float-land. 
The floats differ considerably in size, from one inch in circumference 
up to four or five inches ; the larger ones suggest boys’ tops, showily 
got up. 

Quill floats require little making, although a good deal of time 
is spent upon their decoration, in which many coloured silks are 
used. I consider that the quill-float making department was certainly 
the prettiest and most fascinating in the works. 

Reel-making is not by any means a monotonous employment ; 
sO many varieties are turned out, and novelties are so numerous, that 
I was not surprised to find the workmen engaged in winch and reel- 
making thoroughly intelligent and quick-witted. 

The materials used are wood, brass, ebonite, gun-metal, phosphor 
bronze, and aluminium alioys. The processes are simple and inte- 
resting. They are all carried out by hand, and a good workman can 
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complete a dozen reels in a day. I watched several of these men 
turning the spindles, pressing out brass, &c., by stamps for the plates, 
turning them to fit the spindle, constructing and placing the cog- 
wheels and catches which constitute the mechanism, and fitting on 
cranks to the spindles. The polishing is done on a buff, and is suc- 
ceeded by bronzing and lacquering. These highly-finished reels 
present a striking contrast to those in use a generation or so ago. 
The latter were absurdly clumsy, and measured half as much again 
in circumference, but notwithstanding, many of them did good 
work. 

I conclude this brief sketch of the manufacture of fishing tackle 
with a suggestion to any whom it may have interested, that when the 
opportunity presents itself they should visit for themselves similar 
works and watch the various processes and operations that go to the 
manufacture of rod, line, and fittings. I can promise that those who 
foliow this suggestion will not think less of the “ gentle art” for such 
a visit. 


JAMES CASSIDY. 
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THE LADIES OF LLANGOLLEN. 


[LADY ELEANOR BUTLER AND MISS SARAH PONSONBY. 


N its windings through the county Kilkenny, the river Nore 
affords some charming bits of scenery ; but at no point is it 
prettier than near the neat little town of Innistiogue. Here it foams 
along in a narrowed bed by rocks veiled with trailing ivy, and fringed 
with tufted fern. The banks, a mass of billowy woodland, soar to a 
majestic height, one summit being crowned by a tower. Some way 
beneath this can be discerned the roof of a mansion peering from 
amidst the foliage. From a chimney here and there rises a thin 
column of purplish smoke into the still air. This is Woodstock, the 
most enviable possession, perhaps, in a country rich in pleasant 
residences. In the middle of last century an edifice of plainer con- 
struction stood there, and in it lived Sir William Fownes, second 
baronet of that name, and his wife, Lady Elizabeth Fownes (née 
Ponsonby), a sister of the first Lord Bessborough. This couple had an 
only child and heiress, who, in early life, married Mr. Tighe, a gentie- 
man of property in Wicklow ; and in this way the Woodstock estate 
passed into the hands of the Tighes, who are now its owners. The 
departure of their daughter left a void in their household, which was 
soon filled by Lady Elizabeth’s adopting a young relative, Sarah 
Ponsonby, at that time about eighteen. Their relationship was, 
strictly speaking, that of first cousins once removed, but they called 
one another niece and aunt. 

Miss Ponsonby was an orphan and penniless. There is no reason 
to suppose that she was remarkable for good looks. She is said to 
have been a tall, well-grown young woman, with all the freshness of 
youth, a pleasing aspect, and gentle disposition. There was every- 
thing in her position to make her happy, and happy for some years 
she certainly was. She had every comfort that mortal could want. 
The society around Woodstock was numerous and lively ; when the 
days began to shorten, she accompanied the Fowneses to their house 
in Dublin, which stood in that rather gloomy thoroughfare, Dominick 
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Street. Here the Parliamentary season was passed, Sir William 
representing Knocktopher in the House of Commons. 

We all know how gay a capital old Dublin was in the days 
anterior to the Union. Sarah Ponsonby enjoyed her share of the 
pleasures it afforded as much as other young people ; but that she 
had some trouble at heart was apparent in the expression of vexation 
which at times clouded her face. While in town, the distractions of 
society kept her mind employed; it was at Woodstock that the 
change in her was most observable. On this clear autumn morning, 
when all nature lay tranquil in sunshine, why did she quit the house 
with the air of one pursued, and traversing the garden with hasty 
steps, plunge into the shrubbery? The cause was not far off. At 
the end of a long straight walk, bordered on either hand by a closely- 
clipped wall of holly, bay, and box, she beheld the portly figure of 
Sir William Fownes approaching. Turning at once down a side path, 
she fled back, locked herself in her bedroom, and sat down to 
meditate. The truth, then, must be told. Sir William, notwith- 
standing his advancing years, had fallen in love with her whom he 
ought to have looked upon as his own child. He made, it would 
seem, no effort to conquer this unworthy passion, but urged his suit 
so persistently as to render life a burden to the object of his 
admiration. For Miss Ponsonby the situation was most painful. 
She had the sincerest affection for Lady Elizabeth; and for Sir 
William—till he appeared in this new character—her feelings were 
those of gratitude and respect. But now she shrank from him with 
abhorrence. She knew that to continue beneath his roof would be 
to encounter fresh insult. She could not bring herself to reveal the 
affair to Lady Elizabeth (or 7 ady Betty, as she was generally called), 
knowing how it would distress her. At the same time she needed 
someone to listen to her story and give her advice. Passing in 
mental review the few friends she knew well enough to confide in, 
she soon came toa decision. Her choice fell upon Miss Butler, the 
youngest of the three daughters of Mr. Walter Butler, of Kilkenny 
Castle. This gentleman was really sixteenth Earl of Ormonde, 
though the title (owing to the belief that it had fallen under the 
attainder of the second Duke) was now dormant. Kilkenny Castle 
was, indeed, a changed place from what it had been in the time of 
the Duke, who lived there in almost regal state. It was there that 
he entertained William III. with masque, ball, and banquet, in the 
interval between the battle of the Boyne and the siege of Limerick. 
But after his attainder and death in exile, it was allowed to fall intoa 
dilapidated condition. Its owner occupied the only habitable por- 
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tion of the building, and there lamented the prevailing decay 
which he was too poor to arrest. A traveller who visited the castle 
at this epoch calls it an “illustrious ruin”; the state apartments 
were deserted ; the gardens lay waste ; the once trimly kept bowl- 
ing-green was open to all who cared to pay for using it. His 
mention of the Butlers themselves is not without interest :— 

At present (he says) the inheritor of the castle and some of the appendant 
manors, 2 Roman Catholic gentleman, affects the state of his ancestors. His 
wife receives company, I am told, as the old Ormonde ladies used to do. She 
never returns a visit, and people seem disposed to yield her this pre-eminence, 

The Butiers had an only son, who had begun repairing the 
fortunes of his house by marrying an heiress, and usually resided 
in England. Of their daughters, the eldest married Mr. Morgan 
Kavanagh, of Ballyhale, in the same county, and the second his 
cousin, Mr. Thomas Kavanagh, of Borris, in Carlow. Particulars of 
their youngest daughter’s early life are, unfortunately, scanty. She 
was educated in France, and during a residence of some years there 
contracted a strong taste for all things foreign. It has been said 
that, while abroad, she had a disappointment in love ; but this is 
probably a myth. The resolution she formed of never marrying was 
due to other causes. Her education finished, she left France with 
deep regret, and returned to a home which she found in all respects 
uncongenial. The dismantled castle was a dismal sight ; her father 
was moody and self-absorbed ; her mother was a shrew, with an 
ungovernable temper. She felt herself misunderstood ; her superior 
education was not appreciated ; her refined tastes were regarded as 
affectation. Never was a woman so out of tune with her surround- 
ings. Yet she reached the age of thirty-nine without one chance 
occurring of breaking the dreary spell. She escaped as often as 
possible from Mrs. Butler’s ill-humours, and spent long periods in 
turn with her Kavanagh sisters. She also visited at Woodstock, and 
here she and Sarah Ponsonby first became acquainted. They were 
irresistibly drawn to one another—not that they were alike in dis- 
position, for Eleanor Butler (the elder by sixteen years) liked to rule, 
while Sarah Ponsonby was willing to be influenced and led. Their 
tastes exactly agreed. They both loved the beauties of Nature, 
books, music, drawing, witty society, and the many refinements and 
elegancies that brighten the lives of women of their class. 

Eleanor listened with eager sympathy to her friend, as she related 
her trouble. _ She herself, also, had much to tell of her unhappiness 
at home, of her longings to be free. Did not the very similarity of 
their positions form a bond of union between them? Why, she 
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urged, should they part—why should they not spend their lives 
together in some sequestered spot, where woes, unsought, would not 
assail them? It would have to be somewhere out of Ireland—that 
was settled. England was remoter than they liked. Of the beauties 
of North Wales they had often heard. Surely there were nooks 
amid those mountains and valleys in which it would be bliss to 
dwell! The idea was delightful ; it was novel ; there was a spice of 
romance in it too which pleased them. Long and earnestly did 
they discuss it, and the more they talked the more determined they 
were to carry it into effect. 

They agreed to run away together, and a day was fixed for their 
elopement. It was arranged that Miss Butler, then staying at 
Ballyhale, should repair to a ruined abbey midway between that and 
Woodstock, and there await Miss Ponsonby. She did so; but the 
other fugitive not appearing, she went in search of her, and found 
her lying by the park wall, which she had sprained her ankle in 
scaliny. She assisted her to rise ; but poor Miss Ponsonby, after a 
vain effort to hobble a yard, sank down again in torture. In this 
plight they were discovered by a passing labourer, and the ssme 
evening they were restored to their relations. They accounted for 
their adventure in such a way as to satisfy inquiry. The simple 
Lady Betty was easily deceived. Sir William, whose guilty con- 
science, it may be surmised, enabled him to guess the cause, did not 
press Miss Ponsonby for an explanation. 

About two months later they again attempted to escape. While 
hurrying forward on foot, they were caught in a storm, and sought 
shelter in an old barn, the roof of which was not weather-proof. Here 
they remained, damp and shivering, that night and all next day, till 
late in the evening. At length, the sky clearing, they ventured to 
set out, and succeeded in reaching Waterford, whence it was their 
intention to sail for Bristol. They had been observed on the road, 
however, and it soon became known at Woodstock what direction 
they had taken. After obtaining some much-needed food and rest, 
they were walking on the quay, enjoying a view of the ship in which 
they proposed taking passage, when whom should they meet but 
Lady Betty herself, who had come in pursuit with an emissary from 
Ballyhale !_ The shock was considerable ; but, after some little show 
of resistance, they listened to reason and consented to return. 

Miss Ponsonby had caught a severe chill while in the barn ; 
anxiety and disappointment told upon a sensitive nature like hers. 
She fell into a fever, and for some days kept her bed. While thus 


prostrate, great pressure was used by Lady Betty and her daughter, 
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Mrs. Tighe (then staying at Woodstock), to induce her to give up 
Miss Butler, whom they both distrusted ; but without success. Miss 
Butler herself was nowise discouraged by this second failure. She 
had resolved never to go back to Kilkenny Castle, as she heard that 
her parents had formed the amiable design of immuring her in a 
convent. The possibility, too, of her outstaying her welcome with 
her sisters spurred her to action. The obstacles in her path, after 
all, were not insurmountable. Her ascendency over Miss Ponsonby 
was complete ; Sir William was tongue-tied ; with any opposition 
from Lady Betty she felt quite capable of dealing. She soon changed 
her quarters to Borris, and thence wrote daily to her friend, exhorting 
her to remain firm. 

Among her numerous Dublin acquaintances, there was no one 
whom Lady Betty Fownes esteemed more highly than a certain Mrs. 
Goddard, a widow of middle age, in whose knowledge of the world, 
sound sense, and kindly nature, she had the fullest confidence. Just 
before starting for Waterford after the runaways, she had written 
apprising the other of what had occurred ; and, on her return, she 
implored her to come to her without delay and help her in her 
difficulty. ‘ Altogether, it is a most extraordinary affair,” she wrote. 
“I sometimes can hardly think the cause is known to any but 
themselves.” 

Miss Ponsonby was aware that Mrs. Goddard had been sum- 
moned. She had a regard for that lady, and valued her good 
opinion. She doubted whether, beneath such influence, all her reso- 
lution might not melt away ; if only Eleanor were near to support 
her, she could brave anything. She had now recovered and was 
about again. Availing herself of an opportunity when the rest of the 
family were spending the day from home, she made her way over to 
Borris, and a consultation was held. It was decided that Miss 
Butler should establish herself secretly at Woodstock, leaving the 
fact of her presence there to leak out as it might—an unusual pro- 
ceeding certainly ; but they agreed that an end such as they had in 
view quite justified the means employed. This move was promptly 
made, and when Mrs. Goddard reached Woodstock, she found Miss 
Butler mistress of the situation. 

A diary kept by Mrs. Goddard, and some correspondence relating 
to this period, were unearthed not long ago. We learn from the 
diary that she left Dublin early on Friday, April 24 (1778), dined at 
Naas, slept at Timolin, dined on Saturday at Carlow, and got to 
Woodstock at nine o’clock at night—thus occupying two whole days 
over a journey which needs but three hours now to accomplish ! 
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*‘ A most terrible long jaunt it was,” she remarks. “I found them 
all in distraction: saw my poor Miss Ponsonby, but Miss Butler did 
not appear.” 

Sunday 26th.—I saw Miss Ponsonby again, who came down to dinner ;' but 
Miss Butler not till evening, when she came in to tea, but did not speak to me. 

Monday 27th.—Spoke to them both. Gave them my best advice, which 
they seemed to take well, and I hoped, from their manner, would have followed. 
They both dined with us. 

Tuesday 28th.—Lady Betty made me go with her totalk to them. They 
seemed to have grown hardened in their resolution of going together. They 
would not show themselves below to-day. 

The fact is, the lovers were waiting till everything in the way of 
dissuasion that could be said had been said, before producing their 
trump card. This they presently did. Mrs. Goddard’s arguments 
were met by the disclosure of Sir William’s ill-conduct, and for the 
moment she was silenced. Butshe returned tothecharge. Closeted 
alone with Miss Ponsonby, she was handling Miss Butler rather 
roughly, alluding to her “ with harshness and freedom,” when an in- 
terruption, prearranged no doubt, came :— 

Sir William joined us, kneeled, implored, swore twice on the Bible how 
much he loved her ; would never more offend ; was sorry for his past folly, that 
was not meant as she understood it ; offered to double her allowance of £30 a 
year, or add what more she pleased to it, even though she did go. She thanked 
him for his past kindness, but said nothing could hurt her more than such a pro- 
posal, nor would she ever be under other obligation to him. If the whole world 
were kneeling at her feet, it would not make her forsake her purpose. She would 
live and die with Miss Butler. She was her own mistress, and if any force were 
used to detain her, she knew her own temper so well, it would provoke her to an 
act that would give her friends more trouble than anything she had yet done. 
She, however, haughtily—and, as it were, to get rid of him—made him happy 
by telling him that, if ever she was in distress for money, he should be the first 


she would apply to." 

There was nothing more, then, to be said. Opposition was at an 
end. The emancipated pair were at no pains to conceal their joy. 
“T never saw anything so confident as their behaviour,” observes 
Mrs. Goddard. Preparations for departure were at once begun— 
boxes packed ; a carriage hired to convey them to Waterford ; the 
services of a trusty waiting-maid secured. A few days later, they 
started “as merry as possible.” 

But over Woodstock the clouds were still gathering, and Lady 
Betty’s heart was heavy. The conduct of her adopted daughter was 
a sore grief and puzzle to her. Of its real cause it is evident that 
she was, even now, ignorant ; but the secret took wings, flew half 
over the county, and came in time to her knowledge. Sir William, 

' Tilustrious Irishwomen. By E, Owens Blackburne. Vol. ii. p. 306. 
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though he may not have thought it, was in a precarious state of 
health. The distress, the humiliation, he now endured brought things 
toa crisis. Mrs. Goddard was awakened one morning at dawn by 
his cries. He was suffering acute internal pain, which the doctor 
attributed to gout in the stomach. He was bled and given a warm 
bath, whereby he appeared somewhat soothed ; but the symptoms 
recurring, he was “blistered, clystered, and physicked.” He was 
next seized with paralysis, the use of his right arm and his power of 
swallowing went, whereupon he was “ cupped, blistered, and clystered.” 
That he should have borne treatment so drastic for a whole fort- 
night before succumbing is surprising. Mrs. Goddard was admitted 
to the sick-room. She told the patient that the “ cause was in his 
mind,” he admitting penitently that “his illness was his own fault 
that he was punished for.” And so the curtain falls on a funeral 
procession winding through the little churchyard of Innistiogue. 

No bird escaped from cage or snare ever exulted as did the 
elder of the two friends on feeling herself free. ‘“ A long farewell to 
captivity and oppression,” she thought, as the Irish coast receded 
from her view. Her companion, though contented, was less 
triumphant. A pang of remorse, as she recollected Woodstock and 
good Lady Betty, supplied the amari aliquid which is apt to mingle 
in the cup of human happiness when at its fullest. After a voyage of 
eight days from Waterford, they sailed into Milford Haven, whence 
they proceeded on a lengthened tour through the Principality. 
While pursuing their way, they saw many spots that approached their 
ideal and tempted them to linger ; but they pressed forward, believing 
that still greater attractions lay beyond. It was on a sunny evening 
in mid-June that they entered the Vale of Llangollen, in Denbigh- 
shire ; and of all the scenes they had yet beheld, this appeared the 
loveliest. Here they decided that their future home should be. 
Though desirous of a secluded life, it was not their intention to cut 
themselves off from all communication with their kind. Llangollen 
lay on the main road to Holyhead. By living here they would enjoy 
the latest news from London and Dublin, besides havinga peep at 
friends who might happen to be travelling either way. The first 
months of their long residence in the valley were spent at the “ Hand” 
Inn, where they established friendly relations with the landlord. 
His advice, and the assistance he gave them in carrying out their 
plans, were of much value, and they were able in after years to 
reward him for his good offices by the extensive patronage they 
brought him. A little cottage standing on high ground, overlooking 


the river Dee, and commanding a fine view of the castle-crowned 
EZ2 
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eminence Dinas Bran, took their fancy. This, with three acres of 
adjoining land, they purchased. The ground, once a turnip-field, 
looked bare enough, but they perceived that the spot was capable of 
infinite improvement. The cottage was substantially built and in 
decent repair, yet too small to contain even three people with com- 
fort. The necessary additions and alterations were begun without 
delay. Meanwhile, they managed to collect, in their rambles about 
the country, a quantity of fine old carved oak, and with this their 
dwelling was embellished within and without. The laying out of 
their pleasure-ground taxed all their ingenuity ; never was so limited 
a space turned to such good account. The furrowed tract soon 
became a verdant lawn, with plantations so disposed as to give an 
idea of extent. Through this there wound a gravelled walk, leading 
to an ornamental dairy, half-concealed by shrubs, and thence descend- 
ing to the margin of a brook that ran gurgling to join the Dee. 

But these essays in building and landscape-gardening, delightful 
and successful though they were, proved expensive. In the third 
year of their residence at Plas Newydd (such was the name they had 
given their cottage) the two ladies found themselves in debt. It is 
not exactly known what their pecuniary resources were. Miss Butler 
is believed to have had some small capital at her own disposal, and 
it is possible that her brother and sisters may have helped her. Miss 
Ponsonby can have had little indeed. A reconciliation between her 
and her relations in Ireland took place subsequently ; but just now 
they were not in correspondence. She ventured very reluctantly to 
apply to the head of her family, Lord Bessborough, for assistance. 
She sent him at the same time a silk skull-cap she had knitted for 
him, and offered him a purse of the same material. She was mistaken 
in supposing that her attentions would propitiate his lordship. It is 
clear from the manner of his reply that she was still in disgrace with 
her kindred. He addresses her “‘ Madam,” and subscribes himself 
her “ obedient humble servant.” 


I believe (says he) you don’t consider that I am near eighty years of age, and 
almost blind, and you write so small and fine a hand that it is with great difficulty 
that I read it. You have not dated your letter from any place. I thank you 
for the pretty cap, but it is too fine to be of use to me. I desire the favour of 
you not to send me the purse you mention, for I have, I believe, twenty by me, 
which are not of any use. It has been the fashion for ladies to make purses, and 
they have been so obliging as to give me a great many.' 


Here was something of a rebuff. However, the old gentleman 
sent her a present of “50, which sufficed for her immediate wants. 


1 This, and other letters relating to the same period, will be found in an 
article by the Hon. Mrs. Armytage in Belgravia for June 1890. 
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These were sentimental times, and in people who were under- 
stood to have sacrificed everything for friendship, interest was soon 
aroused. Travellers of high social standing, passing between the 
two kingdoms, rarely omitted to call at Plas Newydd. Now it is 
Mr. Robert Stewart (afterwards Lord Castlereagh), hastening Lon- 
donwards, who looks in on the friends and assures them gallantly 
that, should political events in Ireland drive him thence, he will 
pitch his tent in their vicinity. Again it is Edmund Burke (fresh 
from his impeachment of Warren Hastings), who chats familiarly 
with them over a cup of coffee. But, beside such casual visitors, 
they had in Lady Dungannon, who lived a few miles off, at Bryn- 
kinalt, a neighbour and compatriot with whom they were in perfect 
sympathy. With her were often staying her widowed daughter, 
Lady Mornington, and one or other of her Wesley' grandsons —two 
of them destined to figure brilliantly in their country’s history. On 
what score Misses Butler and Ponsonby considered themselves 
worthy objects for State aid, it is hard to say ; but they certainly 
succeeded, with Lady Dungannon’s help, in obtaining a small pen- 
sion from Government. Her eldest grandson, Lord Mornington,? a 
young man who had already made his mark in public life, procured 
them this favour. The money seems to have been paid irregularly ; 
and evidently in reply to a complaint from them, we find him in- 
forming them in 1788 that interest would be made with Mr. Pitt to 
secure them an allowance more adequate to their needs. This 
promise, of course, they never lost sight of. ‘They continued to the 
close of their lives to apply through every available channel for an 
increased charge upon the Civil List. Lady Mornington’s third 
surviving son, Arthur, a subaltern of nineteen, had at this time just 
been appointed aide-de-camp on the staff of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. Asa boy, he had given little promise of attaining distinc- 
tion ; and when he determined on entering the army, his mother 
spoke of him as “ food for powder, and nothing more.” In a letter 
_ written to Miss Butler from London, she alludes to him ina different 
strain :— 

I am quite angry with my mother (she writes) for letting you know that we 
were coming to Wales, as I proposed great pleasure in surprising you. I cannot 
say exactly when we shall go, but hope soon. There are so many little matters 


to settle for Arthur, who is just got into the army, and is to go to Ireland in the 
capacity of aide-de-camp to Lord Buckingham, and must be set out a little for 





1 The name was so written until early in the present century, when it was 
altered to Wellesley. 
? Afterwards Marquis Wellesley. 
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that. In short, I mst do everything for him, and when you see him you will 
think him worthy of it, as he really is a very charming young man. Never did 
I see such a change for the better in anybody. He is wonderfully lucky. In 
six months he has got two steps in the army, and appcinted A.D.C. to Lord 
Buckingham, which is ten shillings a day. 


The writer was herself detained in town ; but a few weeks later 
Arthur Wesley set out for Ireland to take up his appointment at the 
Viceregal Court. He visited his grandmother at Brynkinalt on the 
way, and she brought him over to Plas Newydd, where an entry in 
Miss Butler’s diary, describing him as “a charming young man, 
handsome, fashioned, tall, and elegant,” shows that he left a favour- 
able impression. The future duke never forgot these friends of his 
early manhood, but always evinced a warm interest in their welfare. 
Indeed, they took good care to retain their place in his memory, for, 
as he mounted the ladder of fame, they looked upon his help as the 
surest road to an increased pension—and so it proved. 

There were days, truly, when, to ordinary mortals, the cottage at 
Llangollen would have appeared not the liveliest of residences— 
days when thick mists filled the valley, blotting out every feature of 
the landscape, when the dripping of ceaseless rain was the only 
sound without, when travellers were scarce along the road, and news 
lagged or came not. But its owners were too busy, and had too 
many resources in themselves, to feel bored. The sincerity of their 
attachment could not have been better tested than under such con- 
ditions. At the end of each fresh entry in the diary above men- 
tioned it is noted, with but slight variation, that “another day of 
sweet and blessed retirement” had passed. 

In 1791 Mr. John Butler’s claim to the earldom of Ormonde was 
acknowledged, and his three sisters assumed the rank and prece- 
dence which would have been theirs had their father (sixteenth earl 
de jure) borne that title. From this time, therefore, the elder of our 
heroines was known as Lady Eleanor Butler. Had she and her 
companion not been women of high birth, bearing distinguished 
names, it may be doubted whether the story of their mutual devotion 
would have brought them the fame it did. But one being a Butler, 
and the other a Ponsonby, they became objects of universal curiosity. 
That vivacious Frenchwoman, Madame de Genlis, was so taken 
by what she heard of them from Lord Castlereagh that she made the 
journey to Waies' on purpose to visit them. She was accompanied 
by her princess pupil, Mademoiselle d’Orléans, her niece, Henriette 


? From Bury St. Edmunds, where she was then residing. 
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de Sercey, and her supposed daughter, the beautiful Pamela, soon 
after married to Lord Edward FitzGerald. Plas Newydd was far too 
small to receive them all. Henriette, Pamela, and the servants 
found quarters at the ‘‘ Hand,” while the other two occupied the 
only spare bedroom in the cottage. One can fancy what chatter 
there was in the little library in the evening, when all these tongues— 
four of them French ones—were let loose. Lady Eleanor, of course, 
was quite in her element. She was impatient to hear the news from 
France, whence her guests had fled to escape the storm of revolution, 
and her inquiries drew forth floods of thrilling information. Madame 
de Genlis professes to have been charmed by her new acquaintances. 
It surprised her that people who never moved from a home so 
rural should be such thorough women of the world as were they. 
Their artistic attainments, their proficiency as linguists, and their 
extensive knowledge of literature, French and Italian, she duly 
acknowledges. She mentions with special approval Lady Eleanor’s 
embroidery and Miss Ponsonby’s water-colour drawings. She was 
delighted with a little surprise they had prepared for her. On 
retiring to bed, she was kept awake at first by the raving of the 
wind in the valley ; presently it seemed to lull, as though, she says, 
“abating its fury on approaching the abode of peace and friend- 
ship.” Suddenly there arose sounds of celestial music—chords 
melodious melting into chords—swelling, falling—singing, sighing, 
beneath the breeze. She thought of getting up to ascertain the 
cause, but refrained for fear of disturbing the sleeping princess. 
Next morning the mystery was explained. There stood on her 
window-sill an Aolian harp! The early history of the two ladies as 
given by Madame de Genlis (on the authority, she says, of Lord 
Castlereagh) is entirely erroneous—and yet it is on her mis-statements 
that most accounts of them have, till lately, been founded. Though 
an agreeable writer, she is not a trustworthy informant where facts 
are required. If these be wanting, she invents. She tells us that, at 
first, the contemplation of so firm, so exclusive a friendship deeply 
interested her, but that, on after reflection, she could not envy the 
friends. If, in the course of nature and of time, the elder of the two 
were taken, how terrible would be the isolation of her that remained, 
seeing that they had cut themselves off from all family ties! Or, 
supposing that they advanced together to extreme old age, and 
becoming both deaf and blind, were unable to communicate with 
one another. The tenderer the affection that bound them, the 
greater the horror of such a situation. As a provision against this, 
she recommended them to adopt and educate some children, who 
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would show their gratitude by nursing them in their last days. Her 
advice, if listened to atthe time, was certainly not followed. 

One is familiar enough with descriptions of the two ladies supplied 
by those who saw them late in their lives. It is to Miss Seward, 
who knew them when they were middle-aged, that we are indebted 
for a true account of their appearance, habits, and pursuits. Miss 
Seward, it is hardly necessary to state, was the daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Seward, rector of Eyam, and Canon of Lichfield, himself 
an author of repute. Lichfield in his day possessed an intellectual 
society of its own, for Darwin, Day, Edgeworth, and others less 
known to fame, dwelt there, while over all there brooded the potent 
influence of Dr. Johnson, who occasionally revisited his native place. 
Mr. Seward was now dead, but his learned daughter continued to 
live in the cathedral precincts. She had heard much of the ladies 
of Llangollen from her friends the Robertses, of Dinbren, who were 
their near neighbours ; and very anxious she was to meet them. A 
visit she paid to Dinbren in August 1795 gave her the opportunity; 
and we have a full account of her impressions in a letter addressed 
to the Rev. Henry White, of Lichfield. It is conceived in her usual 
inflated style, and abounds in what was then thought to be fine 
writing. Of Plas Newydd, which she calls “a fairy palace amid the 
bowers of Calypso,” she gives a minute description :— 

It consists (she writes) of four small apartments on the ground floor; the 
exquisite cleanliness of the kitchen, its utensils, and its auxiliary offices, vying 
with the finished elegance of the gay, the lightsome little dining-room, as that con- 
trasts with the gloomy yet superior grace of the library into which it opens. This 
saloon of the Minervas contains the finest editions, superbly bound, of the best 
authors in prose and verse which the English, Italian, and French languages 
boast, enclosed in neat wire cases: over them the portraits in miniature, and 
some in larger ovals, of the favoured friends of the two ladies. Between the 
picture of Lady Bradford and the chimneypiece hangs a beautiful entabiature, 
presented by Madame de Genlis, with convex miniatures of herself and her pupil 
Pamela, divided by a garland of flowers. It has a fine effect to enter this little 
Gothic library, as I first entered it, at dusk. A soft rosy light was shed around 
by the lamps ; through the open windows could be seen the lawn with its fringe 
of dark woodland. Above, the grey barren mountains formed the background. 
The evening star had now risen. The Zolian harp rang loudly to the breeze, 
and completed the magic of the scene. 


She next introduces us to the owners of this attractive abode :— 


Lady Eleanor is of middle height, and somewhat beyond the emdonfoint as to 
plumpness, her face round and fair with the glow of luxuriant health. She has 
not fine features, but they are agreeable—enthusiasm in her eyes, hilarity and 
benevolence in her smile. Exhaustless is her fund of historic and traditionary 
knowledge, and of everything passing in the present eventful period. She has 
uncommon strength and fidelity of memory, and her taste for works of imagina- 
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tion, particularly for poetry, is very awakened, while she expresses all she feels 
with an ingenuous ardour at which the cold-spirited beings stare. Miss Ponsonby, 
somewhat taller than her friend, is neither slender nor otherwise, but very grace- 
ful. Easy, elegant, yet pensive, is her address and manner. ‘‘ Her voice, like 
lover’s watched, is kind andlow.” A face rather long than round ; a complexion 
clear, but without bloom ; with a countenance which, from its soft melancholy, 
has peculiar interest. If her features are not beautiful, they are very sweet and 
feminine. Such are these extraordinary women, who, in the bosom of their deep 
retirement, are sought by the first characters of the age both as to rank and talents. 
When one considers their intellectual resources, their energy and industry, one is 
not surprised to hear them asserting that, though they have not once forsaken 
their vale for thirty hours successively since they entered it, seventeen years ago, 
yet neither the long summer’s day nor winter’s night, nor weeks of imprisoning 
snows, have ever inspired one weary sensation, one wish of returning to the world.' 


Miss Seward was a poetess. On returning home, she addressed 
her new disciples in an ode, entitled the “Vale of Llangollen,” 
which seems to have been the first of many similar tributes of which 
they were recipients. They were much flattered at being thus 
immortalised, and urged her to publish the composition. Witha 
view to this, they had a drawing of their cottage engraved as a 
frontispiece for the proposed volume. The ode was published, 
together with a few other poems, and had the effect of bringing its 
subjects more than ever into notice. But celebrity has its disad- 
vantages, as the ladies of the vale soon found out. Their friends 
and neighbours alone formed a numerous body ; but when every 
passer-by claimed a right to inspect them and their dwelling, the 
nuisance became intolerable. They made a rule that only those 
bringing letters of introduction could be received ; yet this did not 
protect them from annoyance. Miss Seward, who passed four days 
with them in 1799, says that she could only enjoy uninterrupted 
conversation with them at night, as the days were mostly spent in 
trying to evade intruders.? Invitations to breakfast, dinner, or supper, 
or to pass the whole day abroad, they were always ready to accept ; 
but they adhered to a resolution of never sleeping beneath any roof 
but their own. When, therefore, their destination was distant, 
they had to start betimes, not getting home till late at night, or, as 
occasionally happened, till the small hours of the morning. Wishing 


' Letters of Anna Seward, vol. iv. p. 98. 

* It was probably on this account that they accorded a rather chilling reception 
(as he thought) to De Quincey, when he presented himself at Plas Newydd in 
1802. He was then a youth of seventeen, who had just run away from the Man- 
chester Grammar School, and was wandering in Wales on the verge of starva- 
tion. He was evidently piqued by their not showing more interest than they 
did in himself and his erratic proceedings. (See Confessions of an Opium-Eater, 
1878, pp. 121 and 122.) 
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to visit Sir Richard Hill at Hawkstone, his palatial mansion near 
Shrewsbury, the “ chaise-and-four” from the “ Hand” was engaged, 
and away they drove at 5 a.M., with two jolly postboys bobbing in 
front of them, and the clatter of sixteen hoofs awakening the echoes. 
Never did their valley look lovelier than when the mists of night 
were vanishing beneath the rays of the newly-risen sun. They 
reached Ellesmere just as the shop-folk were thinking of taking 
down their shutters, and having made some purchases there, went 
on to Hawkstone, quite ready to partake of the breakfast awaiting 
them. 

There exists a tradition at Llangollen, which compilers of local 
guide-books have helped to perpetuate, that Lady Eleanor first 
arrived there in the character of a traveller attended by her maid and 
groom—the groom, forsooth, being Miss Ponsonby, who presented a 
remarkable figure in buckskin breeches and top-boots! Anything 
less consistent with Miss Ponsonby’s usual behaviour than masque- 
rading in such guise can hardly be conceived, and the story may be 
dismissed as a malicious invention. The style of dress they had 
adopted was the subject doubtless of much comment and sometimes 
of ridicule. It was distinctly Welsh, however, and inasmuch as 
they never dressed otherwise, it saved them the trouble and expense 
of following the changes in fashion. Their hair was cut short like a 
man’s. They wore men’s hats, broad-brimmed and high in the 
crown, while ample cravats encircled their necks. Each had a short 
stuff petticoat and an outer garment—half coat half riding-habit, 
the body buttoned across the chest, and the skirt, which opened in 
front, descending to the heels. A pair of stout shoes, leather gloves, 
and a walking-stick completed the costume. They owned a quantity 
of jewellery, given or bequeathed, and with this, when occasion 
needed, they plentifully adorned themselves. The lapels of their 
coats, and their neckcloths, would then glitter with brooches and pins 
of every size and shape. Moreover, Lady Eleanor was the proud 
possessor of some foreign decorations, which she was rarely seen 
without. Prince Piickler Muskau, who met her in her eighty-eighth 
year, says that she was then wearing “the grand cordon of the Order 
of St. Louis across her shoulder ; secondly, the same order around her 
neck ; thirdly, the small cross in her button-hoie ; and, pour comble de 
gloire, a golden lily of nearly the natural size as a star—all, she said, 
presents from the Bourbon family.” It has been foolishly asserted 
that these orders were bestowed on her by the Duke of Orleans 
(Egalité) at the suggestion of Madame de Genlis. But it was not for 
him to confer such honours. It is likely that Louis XVIII, during 
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the years he spent in England pyevious to the restoration, heard much 
of her, and that it was he who paid her this compliment in acknow- 
ledgment of the strong Bourbon sympathies she always expressed. 
She had likewise been sent by one of the Irish Viceroys (probably 
Lord Wellesley) the “loyal badge of the Harp and Crown of Ireland,” 
and for this, too, she found room on her breast. 

Living so far as they did from towns of any size, it must have 
been seldom, if at all, that the ladies had a chance of seeing a play. 
When the celebrated actor Charles Mathews was fulfilling a 
theatrical engagement at Oswestry, the opportunity of gratifying their 
taste for drama was not to be lost. They visited the theatre there 
one night, Lady Eleanor wearing all her orders, and Miss Ponsonby 
her finest chains and brooches. Mathews had never seen them, 
but he knew they were to be present. On advancing to the foot- 
lights, and catching sight of them beaming over the ledge of their 
box with looks of keen anticipation, he nearly choked with laughter, 
and for some moments could not utter a word. He quickly re- 
covered his gravity, though, and went through his part to admiration, 
the visitors from Llangollen joining heartily in the applause. He 
met them in private soon afterwards,' and was further complimented 
on his performance. 

It had long been an understood thing that pilgrims to Plas 
Newydd should leave some substantial memento of their presence 
behind them. The objects of value and interest which the ladies 
thus acquired filled their rooms almost to inconvenience. Their 
collection of autographs, already rich in illustrious names, kept ever 
increasing. Wilberforce came from far to seek them out, as did the 
poets Wordsworth and Southey, who both addressed them in verse. 
The following is Wordsworth’s sonnet, composed as he strolled in 


their garden :— 
A stream, to mingle with your favourite Dee, 
Along the Vale of Meditation ? flows ; 
So styled by those fierce Britons, pleased to see 
In Nature’s face the expression of repose ; 
Or haply there some pious hermit chose 
To live and die, the peace of Heaven his aim ; 
To whom the wild sequestered region owes, 
At this late day, its sanctifying name. 
Glyn Cafaillgaroch in the Cambrian tongue, 
In ours the Vale of Friendship, let ¢izs spot 
Be named ; where, faithful to a low-roofed cot, 
On Deva’s banks, ye have abode so long ; 





1 At Porkington, when dining with the Ormsby-Gores, 
2 Glyn Myrvr. 
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Sisters in love—a love allowed to climb, 
Even on this earth, above the reach of Time! 


But far the most memorable of such events was their interview— 
all too brief—with Sir Walter Scott in 1825. Sir Walter had just 
been to Ireland, where his progress was a veritable triumph. The 
ovation given him had almost wearied him out, and he was looking 
forward to a peaceful return home. To the ladies at Plas Newydd 
he was, without exception, the most attractive literary figure of the 
age. On learning that he was expected at the “ Hand,” they sent a 
message pressing him, in terms the most flattering, to call at their 
retreat, and with this request the genial author could not but comply. 
It seems a pity that he did not meet them when they were younger, 
their faculties brighter, their aspect less queer. The account of them 
given us by Lockhart (Sir Walter’s son-in-law and travelling com- 
panion) is in startling contrast to that written by Miss Seward thirty 
years before. ‘We had read histories and descriptions enough of 
these romantic spinsters,” says he, in a letter relating the incident, 
“‘ and were prepared to be well amused ; but the reality surpassed all 
expectation.” After alluding to the legend that Miss Ponsonby had 
made her first appearance in the valley arrayed as a groom, which he 
seems more than half inclined to accept as true, he continues :— 

We proceeded up the hill and found everything about them and their habita- 
tion odd and extravagant beyond report. Imagine two women—one apparently 
seventy, the other sixty-five '—dressed in heavy blue riding-habits, enormous 
shoes, and men’s hats, with their petticoats so tucked up that, at the first glance 
of them, fussing and tottering about their porch in the agony of expectation, we 
took them for a couple of hazy or crazy old sailors. On nearer inspection, they 
both wear a world of brooches, rings, &c., and Lady Eleanor positively orders 
—several stars and crosses, and a red ribbon exactly like a K.C.B. To crown 
all, they have cropped heads, shaggy, rough, bushy, and as white as snow, the 
one with age alone, the other assisted by a sprinkling of powder. The elder 
lady is almost blind, and every way much decayed; the other, the cé-devant 
groom, in good preservation. But who could paint the prints, the dogs, the 
cats, the miniatures, the cram of cabinets, clocks, glass cases, books, dijouterie, 
dragon-china, nodding mandarins, and whirligigs of every shape and hue—the 
whole house outside and in (for we must see everything, to the dressing-closets) 
covered with carved oak, very rich and fine some of it--and the illustrated copies 
of Sir Walter’s poems, and the joking, simpering compliments about Waverley, 
and the anxiety to know who MaclIvor really was, and the absolute devouring of 
the poor Unknown, who had to carry off, besides all the rest, one small bit of 
literal butter dug up in a Milesian stone jar from the bottom of some Irish bog.? 





' He was mistaken as to their ages. Lady Eleanor was eighty-six, and Miss 
Ponsonby seventy. 

? They also presented Sir Walter with a “harp of pure Irish gold,” mounted 
as a scarf-pin, He mentions in his Diary that, when travelling south some years 
afterwards, he left this ornament.behind at the inn at Garstang, in Lancashire, to 
his great annoyance. We are not told whether he ever recovered it. 
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Great romance (¢.¢., absurd innocence of character) cne must have looked for ; 
but it was confounding to find this mixed up with such eager curiosity about, and 
enormous knowledge of, the tattie and scandal of the world they had so long 
left. Their tables were piled with newspapers from every corner of the kingdom, 
and they seemed to have the deaths and marriages of the Antipodes at their 
fingers’ ends. Their albums and autographs, from Louis XVIII. and George IV. 
down to magazine poets and quack doctors, are a museum. I shall never see 
the spirit of bluestockingism again in such perfect incarnation. Peveril won't 
get over their final kissing match for a week. Yet it is too bad to langh at these 
good old girls. They have long been the guardian angels of the village, and 
are worshipped by man, woman, and child about them.! 


Sir Walter submitting resignedly to the embraces of his 
enthusiastic admirers—here, surely, is a scene that might be trans- 
ferred to canvas with effect! Intending exhibitors at the Royal 
Academy, accept the hint! 

The ladies would never consent to sit for their portraits, though 
often urged to do so. Lady Leighton,? however, who was latterly 
much in their society, made a sketch of them, which has been 
engraved, and is often to be met with. They are seen seated in their 
library at a table covered with books and papers, their well-filled 
bookshelves forming a background. Lady Eleanor, who is taken in 
full face, is wearing her Croix de St. Louis, and appears a little spare 
old woman, with neat features, and an expression somewhat blank. 
Miss Ponsonby, a far ampler figure, is represented in profile. Her 
countenance is heavy, but indicative of great benevolence. Both 
are bent with age. Between them, on a high chair, sits a stately 
cat, taking apparently a purring, blinking share in the discussion going 
forward. Looking at them thus, one can only accept Lockhart’s 
picture as a caricature. Charles Mathews was probably nearer the 
mark when he likened them to “a pair of superannuated old clergy- 
men.” It is worthy of remark that to none in their closest con- 
fidence—not even to Miss Seward—do they appear to have ever 
divulged the true causes of their forsaking their homes and living 
in and for each other. It was plainly their desire that this secret 
should be buried with them. 

They still clung pertinaciously to their scheme of obtaining an 
increased pension from Government, and the interest they commanded 
was such that they always managed to gain the ear of those in power. 
Lord Castlereagh, whom they were constantly pressing, was con- 
strained to point out to them “the extreme difficulty of procuring, 
in the indigent state of the Pension Fund, provision from that 
source.” When death deprived them of his assistance, they laid 


4 Lockhart’s Life of Scott ; Edinburgh, 1845, p. 564. 
2 Second wife of General Sir Baldwyn Leighton, of Loton Park, 
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siege to Canning, and there exists a letter from him, thanking them 
for a present of Welsh mutton (sent him, probably, as a reminder), 
but saying nothing about the pension. From this out, their hopes 
were fixed upon the Duke of Wellington, whose rising star they had 
long been watching. The Duke took the matter up with character- 
istic zeal, but ere he attained his object, the elder of the applicants 
had ceased to need the help of man. Lady Eleanor Butler died on 
June 2, 1829, in her ninetieth year. A few weeks later, Miss 
Ponsonby received the following communication :— 
London, July 17, 1829. 

My dear Miss Ponsonby,—I have the pleasure to inform you that the King 
was yesterday most graciously pleased to grant you a pension on the Civil List 
of two hundred pounds a year net, of which I sincerely congratulate you. I hope 
this will secure your comfort as far as it can be at present.—Believe me, yours 
most affectionately, WELLINGTON. 

The affair was altogether a gross job, as the good lady had no 
sort of claim on the national bounty. Nevertheless, one is glad to 
know that she was not left without provision, and everybody must 
sympathise with the duke’s pleasure in performing a kind action— 
albeit at the cost of the much-enduring British taxpayer. Some 
twenty years before this, Mary Carrol (or Carryl, as the name is spelt 
on her tombstone), the faithful servant who accompanied the ladies 
in their flight from Ireland, had died. Over her grave in the church- 
yard a pointed triagonal monolith was erected, bearing an epitaph in 
verse composed by her mistresses. To the same resting-place the 
remains of Lady Eleanor were now consigned. It is only those who 
have suffered a like bereavement who can realise what the severance 
of this fond companionship must have been to the lonely survivor. 
Consolation she doubtless derived from the ready sympathy shown her 
by her many friends, and the little unobtrusive attentions by which 
her humbler neighbours proved their gratitude for past favours. But 
the desolation of the heart was there. The lost presence could never 
be restored. Her health began to fail, and she ceased going to any 
distance from home. When she did leave the house, her steps were 
directed to the churchyard and the grave where her companions 
reposed. The villagers were accustomed to seeing the solitary figure 
of their benefactress, as she passed slowly between these two loved 
spots, and they noted with concern how feeble she grew. Her 
manner when addressing them was gentle as of yore, but her eyes 
had lost their light, and her thoughts seemed far away. As her 
infirmities increased, she was seen less and less abroad. At length, 
on December 9, 1831, just as the first fall of snow was whitening the 
ground, there came the call she was waiting patiently to obey. 
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THREE PERSIAN POETS. 


URIED in the languages of Persia and Arabia there exists a 
vast literature, treating of well-nigh every imaginable sub- 
ject. Much that is most worthy of study has existed for seven or 
eight hundred years, yet but little of it is even now available to the 
western world. Two great modern poets have directed attention to 
the eastern muse—Victor Hugo in his “ Chants de Crépuscule ” has 
said— 
L’Orient ! l’orient ! qu’y voyez-vous, poétes ? 
Tournez vers l’orient vos esprits et vos yeux ! 
** Hélas!” ont répondu leurs voix longtemps muettes, 
** Nous voyons bien ]a-bas un jour mystérieux.” 


Goethe, late in life, found an inexhaustible spring of inspiration 
in this unknown land, and has done much to bring it to the know- 
ledge of the West in his “West-Oestlicher Divan,” a series of original 
poems in the spirit and method of eastern thought. A few good 
translations exist in English, but they are as a drop in the ocean. In 
the hope of attracting others to so fertile a field, this brief account 
of three of the greatest Persian poets is here presented. 

The Persian language is the offspring, through Pahlavi, of Zend, 
the language of Zoroaster and the Zend-Avesta. It is interesting to 
us as a member of the great Aryan or Indo-European class of 
languages, though now much adulterated with Arabic. Persia was 
conquered by the Arabs in the earliest days of the Khalifate; Arabic 
was adopted, with Islam, as the language of religion, and the 
modern Arabic characters adopted in writing. Hence the written 
language reads from right to left. 

The first great writer is Abu ’1 Kdsim, better known as Firdausi. 
He is the Ariosto of these Orient Italians, as Victor Hugo calls the 
Persians. Born at Ttis in Khurdssan, about a.p. 950, he flourished 
during the reign of Sultan Mahmiid Sabuktugin, who became his 
patron. Firdausi’s fame rests upon his “ Shah Namah,” a compilation 
in verse of the early history of Persia, but he also wrote a poem on 
Joseph and Zuleika. The ‘‘ Shah-Namah ” resembles very nearly the 
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“Orlando Furioso,” and has about as much right to the name of “his- 
tory.” Like Ariosto’s poem, the offspring of Boyardo’s “ Orlando 
Innamorato,” it received its inspiration from an earlier work, the 
“ Bastan-Namah.” This, the compilation of the ill-fated Yezdejird, 
the last monarch of Persia, fell into the hands of both Mahmtid and 
Firdausi. It inflamed the latter’s poetic zeal and was placed by the 
former in the hands of the court poet, Unsari, to be welded into a com- 
plete history of Persia in verse. Firdausi’s early efforts being much 
admired, his fame soon reached the Sultan, who invited him tothe court. 

When he drew near the city, he had to pass a garden where 
Unsari and two other poets were drinking wine. They determined 
to play a trick upon him, telling him that they conversed with no one 
unless, when they had extemporised three lines, he could supply a 
fourth. They had previously agreed to end the third verse with a 
word having but one rhyme in the language, the name of a legendary 
hero. Unsari led off with this address to a beautiful lady :— 


The light of the moon to thy splendour is weak ; 


Usjudi added :— 
The rose is eclipsed by the bloom of thy cheek ; 


Furroki continued :— 
Thine eyelashes dart through the folds of the joshun,' 


Firdausi instantly subjoined :— 
Like the javelin of Giw in the battle with Poshun. 


The poets are thereupon said to have treated him with disinterested 
kindness and respect. 

After living happily for thirty years at Ghizni he became embroiled 
in court intrigues. He had unfortunately declined the offer of pay- 
ment for his work as it was proceeding, and at the conclusion, 
through the enmity of a favourite courtier, a paltry sum of 60,000 
silver dirhems was sent him instead of an elephant-load of gold! 
Firdausi was in a public bath at the time, and was so enraged at the 
insult that he divided the money on the spot between the bath- 
keeper, the seller of sherbet, and the slave who brought it. Matters 
were smoothed over with difficulty, but the wound was deep. In 
revenge, the poet obtained Mahmuid’s copy of the “ Shdh-Ndmah,” 
and inscribed in it a veritable satiro-mastix, of which the following 
is a portion :— 

Oh, Shah Mahmid, though climes obey thy nod, 
If man thou fearest not, yet fear thy God ! 





1 Armour. 
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Full many a king has lived before thy time, 
Greater than thee in state—in all save crime. 
These sought for nothing but a spotless fame ; 
But love of lucre mars the mightiest name. 
Though Heaven’s high grace has set thee on the throne, 
Thou shalt not spurn my counsel’s warning tone ! 
Dust thou not know me one of sternest mould ? 
Dost thou not fear the bloody blade I hold ? 
Thou on my faith hast dared to cast a slur, 
Me—me, a lion—thou wouldst name a cur ! 

Men fain would prove me infidel, or worse, 

And say that heresy defiles my verse ; 

And sure no viler caitiff e’er was born 

Than he whose soul religion’s truth would scorn 
They lie! I serve my God and Prophet still, 
Ay, though a tyrant would my life-blood spill ! 


I{ad Mahmiid’s father been what he is now, 
A crown of gold had decked his aged brow. 
Had Mahmiud’s mother been of gentle blood, 
In heaps of wealth full knee-deep had I stood. 
Professor E. H, Palmer. 


Firdausi, having thus made the court too hot for him, fled to 
Baghdad, where he was honourably received by the reigning Khalif, 
Al Kader Billah, in whose praise he added one thousand couplets to 
the “Shah-Ndmah.” Mahmuid subsequently repented of his treatment 
of the poet, who returned to his native Tus. His reward was 
despatched, but Firdausi was dead ere it arrived. 

The “Shah Namah” is a superstructure of fable on a basis of history. 
It abounds in prodigies, magic, and demons, but many of the episodes 
are of wonderful elegance and sustained interest. In his delineation 
of character Firdausi fulfils Dr. Johnson’s critique of Milton, “ He 
knew human nature only in the gross, and had never studied the 
shades of character, nor the combination of concurring, or the per- 
plexity of contending passions.” There is a unifurm simplicity 
which comprehends no variety of attributes in his subjects deeper 
than may be seen at a glance. It has been said of the original 
Persian that “from beginning to end, there is one unbroken current 
of exquisite melody. Verse after verse 77ff/es on the ear, and washes 
up its tribute of rhyme : and we stand, as it were, on the shore, and 
gaze with wonder into the world that lies buried beneath—a world of 
feeling, and thought, and action, that has passed away from earth’s 
memory for ever, whilst its palaces and heroes are dimly seen mirrored 
below, as in the enchanted lake of the Arabian story.” 

The Achilles of this Eastern Iliad is Rustem, and the most 
beautiful episode, where all are beautiful, is the story of Rustem and 
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his son, Sohrab. “It is a tale full of the waters of the eye,” as the 
poet tells us in his opening lines. It is unnecessary to dwell upon 
what is so well known to all in Matthew Arnold’s exquisite poem. 
Whilst rendering the poem with incomparable skill, our great 
English poet has not clothed it in a strictly Oriental garb of 
language. As an example, recall his frequent metaphors, so often 
worked out into charming idylls. Now such metaphors are nowhere 
commoner than in the Eastern poets, but they are rarely carried out 
to a minute comparison. It is a word, a flash, and then the current 
of the story is resumed. Yet lovers of Matthew Arnold could hardly 
relinquish these western touches without a pang—least of all, per- 
haps, that of 


A breeding eagle sitting on her nest, 
Upon the craggy isle of a hill-lake. 


There is a magnificent elegy, which concludes the story in the 


original. It is as follows :— 

“When the melancholy tidings of Sohrab’s fate were communi- 
cated to Tahminah, his mother, she lighted a fire and threw herself into 
it ; and when rescued from the flames by her people, she burnt her 
flowing hair, and disfigured her body in the agony of desperation :— 

‘* With her clenched hand she tore her raven locks— 
Locks of ensnaring beauty—as these words, 
Uttered with frenzied look and trembling accent, 
Fell from her lips : ‘ My child, my darling child ! 
Where art thou now? Mixed with the worthless earth 
In a remote, inhospitable land ? 
Seeking thy father, what hast thou obtained ? 
Death from a parent’s hand! O! how I loved thee, 
And watched thee night and day. Whom can I now 
Clasp in these longing arms, to whom relate 
The agony I suffer? O, my child! 
Where were the tokens which I gave to thee? 
Why didst thou not present them to his view ? 
But wherefore did I madly stay behind, 
And not point out to thee thy mighty father ?’ 
Thus wildly she exclaimed, and all around, 
Seeing her frantic grief, shed floods of tears. 
The stripling’s horse was brought, and to her bosom 
She pressed the hoofs, and kissed the head and face, 
Bathing them with her tears. His mail and helm, 
Bow, spear, and mace, his bridle, shield, and saddle, 
Were all before her, and with these she beat 
Her bursting head, as if she could not feel 
Aught but the wounds of her maternal spirit. 
Thus she unceasing raved and wept by turns 
Till one long year had passed ; then welcome Death 
Released her from the heavy load of life, 
The pressure of unmitigated woe.”—Fames Atkinson. 
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Of women, Firdausi has given us several types of loveliness, by 
no means all of the simple “ moon-faced” beauty, which we are too 
apt to consider the limit of Eastern art. His story of Saidwush and 
Sudaveh is a veritable history of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife. A 
striking characteristic is the poet’s frequent allusion, in the midst of 
an animated description, to the transitoriness of things mundane. 
‘The world is “ but an inn, where all travellers meet on their way to 
eternity, but must not remain :— 


‘* Pleasure and pomp and wealth may be obtained, 
And every wart luxuriously supplied : 
But suddenly, without a moment’s warning, 
Death comes and hurls the monarch from his throne, 
His crown and sceptre scattering in the dust. 
He who is satisfied with earthly joys 
Can never know the blessedness of Heaven ; 
His soul must still be dark. Why do the good 
Suffer in this world, but to be prepared 
For future rest and happiness? The name 
Of Feridun is honoured among men, 
Whilst curses load the memory of Zohak.”—-7. Atkinson. 


Pallida mors zequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas, 
Regumque turres.—//or, Od. I. iv. 13. 


Leaving the great epic poet of Persia, let us now turn our 
thoughts to Sadi, the moral philosopher. One cannot introduce 
him better than in Emerson’s words :— 


Be thou ‘ware where Sadi dwells ; 
Wisdom of the gods is he, 

Entertain it reverently, 

Gladly round that golden lamp 

Sylvan deities encamp, 

And simple maids and noble youth 

Are welcome to the man of truth. 

Most welcome they who need him most, 
They feed the spring which they exhaust ; 
For greater need draws better deed. 
But, critic, spare thy vanity, 

Nor show thy pompous parts, 

To vex with odious subtlety 

The cheerer of men’s hearts, 


Sadi (Sa’adi) was born a.H. 571 (A.D. 1194) at Shiraz. His 
proper name is Moslihu’ddin, Mediator of the Faith. He is better 
known as Shaikh Sadi Shirazi, Sadi or felicity being his tokhallus, or 
poetical name, often conferred by some royal patron. The poet was 
noble by birth, but lost his father in childhood (“Bostan” II. 2). 
Late in life he took to writing as a means of livelihood, as he 
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explains in “ Bostan” VI. 5 :—‘ The belly puts manacles upon the 
wrists and fetters upon the ankles ; the bounden slave of the belly is 
constrained in his devotions. Had Sadi’s belly in any shape resembled 
iis back in being tolerant of its load, nobody would at this day have 
been criticising his writings” (A. Ross). His descent from Ali, the 
son-in-law of the Prophet, gave him an honourable prestige amongst 
the unorthodox Muhammedans or Shiites, to which sect the vast 
majority of Persians belong. ‘To this fact we may perhaps ascribe 
his early religious fervour. In “Gulistan” II. 7, he says :—“I 
remember that during my childhood I was over-religious, passing 
the night in prayer and passionately fond of devotion and abstinence. 
One night I had sat up in attendance upon my father, and had not 
shut my eyes the whole night through, holding the precious Quran 
in my lap, while the people round were fast asleep. I said to my 
father, ‘ Not a single one of these will raise his head to perform the 
double genuflection, but they are so fast asleep that you might say 
they were dead.’ He said, ‘O soul of thy father, thou too hadst 
better been asleep than speaking ill of people :— 
* The boaster sees no one but himself, 
For he puts the veil of pride before him. 


If fortune endowed him with God’s all-seeing eye 
He would see 0 one weaker than himself.” "—F% Z7. P. 


Sadi was twice married : of his first wife he says (“ Gulistan ” II. 
31) :—‘*A bad wife in the house of a good man is his hell even in 
this world. Protect us from the bondage of a bad woman. Protect 
and preserve us, O Lord, from the hell-torture.”—(J.H.P.) He does 
not mention his second wife, but in “ Bostan ” IX. 25, bewails the loss 
of an only son. Late in life he declined to follow the advice ofa 
friend to take a young wife, thinking that 

Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot live together. 


His views on this subject, given in “Gulistan” VI. 9, are perhaps 
rather too outspoken for western taste. The last sixty or seventy 
years of his life were passed in a hermit’s cell, a life which seems to 
have made him a confirmed misogynist. 

Amongst his maxims we find, “Take your wife’s opinion and act 
opposite to it,” and, “ Choose a fresh wife every new year’s day, for 
last year’s almanac is good for nothing.” 

Sadi travelled much and far, from Europe on the one side to 
India on the other, and he relates many traveller’s yarns. In his 
wanderings he imbibed much worldly wisdom, and this, tinctured 
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with the fervour of his religious feelings, has made him the wise man 
and moralist of Persia for all times. Even to this day his writings 
are to the Persians what Shakespeare is to us. He is revered more 
for his sentiments than his language ; but his poetry zs poetry, which 
is more than can be said for all proverbial philosophers ! 

Jami tells us that “ for a length of time he led the life of a sacayi, 
or water-drawer, in the Holy Land, and was thus administering to 
the thirsty traveller till found worthy of an introduction to the 
prophet Khizr or Elias, who moistened his mouth with the water of 
immortality. A descendant of Ali disputed this with Sadi, and was 
reproved in a dream by the prophet. It seemed to him as if the 
gates of heaven were thrown open and a host of angels descended 
with salvers of glory in their hands. On asking one of them for 
whom these were intended, he replied for Shaikh Sadi Shirazi, who 
has written a stanza of poetry which has met with the approbation of 
God Almighty. It is as follows :—‘ Every leaf of the foliage of the 
green trees, in the sight of an intelligent being, is a volume on the 
knowledge of the Divinity.’ On recovering from his reverie, the 
holy man forthwith proceeded to the door of Sadi’s cell, to apologise 
for his incredulity. He found the Shaikh sitting up, with a lighted 
taper before him, and chanting to himself. On listening intently, he 
found that he was singing the above stanza.” 

Sadi’s works are sometimes called the “ Namakdan, or Salt-cellar.” 
The two chief are the “ Gulistan, or Rose-Garden,” and the “ Bostan, 
or Fruit-Garden.” They remind us of Tennyson’s 

Realm of pleasance, many a mound, 
And many a shadow-chequered lawn 
Full of the city’s stilly sound, 

And deep myrrh-thickets blowing round 
The stately cedar, tamarisks, 

Thick rosaries of scented thorn, 

Tall Orient shrubs, and obelisks 
Graven with emblems of the time. 

The “Gulistan,” the best known of Sadi’s writings, resembles 
the satires of Petronius, Seneca, and Boetius, in being written partly 
in prese and partly in poetry. It is a distinguishing characteristic of 
Persian writers, even the best, that the Persian and Arabic languages 
are inextricably intermixed. Firdausi is most free from this defect, 
whilst Sadi is the greatest culprit of all. This we may attribute to 
his piety and devout attachment to Islim. On the decline of the 
Khalifate the Persians recovered, not the Pahlavi, but the Parsi, 
which had probably always been the popular dialect of Persia. As 
Sir William Jones, the great pioneer Orientalist says, in the prose 
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Persian classics, the Parsi and Arabic are so blended “that one 
period often contains both languages, wholly distinct from each other 
in expression and idiom, but perfectly united in sense and con- 
struction.” As an example, from the preface of the “ Gulistan” we 
have three lines of mixed Persian and Arabic ; the next two lines, a 
couplet of pure Arabic ; the next two, a couplet of pure Persian ; 
and the next four, a quatrain of pure Arabic ! 

The “Gulistan” is the offspring of an evening’s meditation in a 
flower-garden with a friend. Sadi says :— 

“‘ At daybreak, when the desire for returning overcame that for 
sitting still, I saw that my friend had gathered together some roses, 
hyacinths, spikenards, and sweet basils in his skirt, and had made up 
his mind toreturn to the city. Isaid, ‘As you know, there is no 
durability about the rose of the garden ; the promise of the rose- 
garden has no fulfilment. Wise men have said, let there be no 
attachment for that which does not stand on a footing of permanency.’ 
‘Well,’ said he; ‘whatthen?’ I replied:—‘ For the pleasure of on- 
lookers and the leisure of those present I can compile a Book of 
the Rose-Garden, upon the leaves of which the storms of autumn 
cannot lay the hand of tyranny nor the revolution of time convert 
the pleasure of its spring into the severity of autumn :— 

* What is the good of a bunch of flowers ? 
Pluck one leaf from my Rose-Garden, 
A rose exists only five or six days, 
But this Rose-Garden is good for all eternity.’"—¥. H. F. 

Sadi predicted the immortality of his work with as much confi- 
dence as Horace, when he wrote his celebrated Ode III. 30:— 

Exegi monumentum ere perennius, 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius, &c. 

The “Gulistan” is divided into eight chapters, resembling the 
Mansions of paradise. These treat of (1) The Acts of Kings ; (2) 
The Manners of Dervishes ; (3) The Excellence of Contentment ; 
(4) The Advantages of Silence ; (5) Love and Youth; (6) Weakness 
and Old Age; (7) The Effects of Education ; (8) The Duties of 
Society. The book was published A.H. 656 (A.D. 1258). 

All who have studied Sadi’s writings will be ready to number 
him amongst the poets of whom Keats has said :-— 


Ye live on high, and then 
On the earth ye live again ; 
And the souls ye left behind you 
Teach us here the way to find you, 
Where your other souls are joying, 
Never slumber’d, never cloying. 
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Here your earth-born souls still speak 
To mortals of their little week, 

Of their sorrows and delights, 

Of their passions and their spites, 

Of their glory and their shame, 

What doth strengthen and what maim. 
Thus ye teach us every day 

Wisdom, though fled far away. 


Let us now turn to Hafiz, the Anacreon of Persia, as the type of 
Persian lyrists. Khwajah Shamsu’ddin Muhammed Hafiz was born 
at Shiraz in the early part of the fourteenth century, and died a.p. 
1388. He adopted at an early age the career of a dervish, and 
though remaining a member of that order all his life, he was by no 
means an orthodox ascetic. His works consist of about 700 poems, 
chiefly short odes on such themes as wine, love, nightingales, and 
flowers, the whole comprising a complete divan. Hafiz portrays a 
delightful combination of the elegance, perfection of form, and 
musical sweetness of Shelley’s lyrics, and the buoyancy and manly 
intoxication of Byron’s wildest outbursts. In Sir John Malcolm's 
charming “Sketches of Persia” we read :—“ Hafiz has the singular 
good fortune of being praised alike by saints and sinners. His odes 
are sung by the young and joyous who, by taking them in the literal 
sense, find nothing but an excitement to pass the spring of life in the 
enjoyment of the world’s luxuries ; while tie contemplative sage, 
considering this poet as a religious enthusiast, attaches a mystical 
meaning to every line, and repeats his odes as he would an orison. 
At the time of his death there were many who deemed his work 
sinful and impious. These went so far as to arrest the procession of 
his funeral. The dispute rose high, and the parties were likely to 
come to blows, when it was agreed that a fal or lot should be taken 
from his book. If that were favourable to religion, his friends were 
to proceed ; but if calculated to promote vice, they promised not to 
carry his body to the sacred ground appropriated for its reception. 

“The volume of odes was produced, and it was opened by a 
person whose eyes were bound, seven pages were counted back, when 
the heaven-directed finger pointed to one of his inspired stanzas :— 

‘ Withdraw not your steps from the obsequies of Hafiz, 
Though immersed in sin he will rise into Paradise.’ 

“The admirers of the poet shouted with delight, and those who 
had doubted joined in carrying his remains to a shrine near Shiraz, 
where, from that day to this, his tomb is visited by pilgrims of all 
classes and ages.” 

The mystical interpretation of the poems of Hafiz, referred to in 
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this extract, almost tempts one into a discussion of Sufiism, a unique 
product of religious fanaticism. The Sufis are comparable only with 
the Omphalists of the Early Church, or the Neo-Platonists of 
Alexandria. Like these, their pre-eminent characteristic is an intense 
subjectivity, the old fallacy of arriving at truth through introspection. 
So many Persian poets were Sufis, that it is of utmost importance to 
bear this in mind in order to obtain a true interpretation of their 
writings. The mystic of mystics, their universally acknowledged 
head, is Jeldlu ’ddin Rumi, the founder of the dancing Dervishes ; 
and his “ Mesnavi,” a poem in six long books, is the standard ex- 
ponent of the Mystic Theology from the Ganges to the Bosphorus. 
Here is one stanza from this famous book, which gives an insight 
into its tenets :— 

Nature's great secret let me now rehearse — 

Long have I pondered o’er the wondrous tale, 

How Love immortal fiils the universe, 

Tarrying till mortals shall his presence hail ; 

But man, alas! hath interposed a veil, 

And Love behind the Lover's self doth hide. 

Shall Love’s great kindness prove of none avail ? 

When will ye cast the veil of sense aside, 

Content in finding Love to lose all else beside ? 

Professor E. H. Palmer, 

It has been said that Sufiism is the meeting-place of Aryan 
pantheism with the intense monotheism of the Semitic races. One 
remembers the effect of Christianity on Philosophy—Reason and 
Faith, divorced by Thales, were re-united after six centuries by 
Philo, to be rebuilt into a mysterious fabric of absurdity by Proclus. 
Proclus and the Sufis offer many points of similarity. In each, the 
soul is an emanation from God, ever seeking and yearning to be 
re-absorbed into the Deity, ever weighed down and retarded by the 
fetters of humanity. By ecstasy, a nearer intercourse is attained, 
only consummated in the absolute ecstasy— Death. 

Blest time that frees me from the bonds of clay, 
To track the Lost One through his airy course : 
Like motes exulting in their parent ray, 
My kindling spirit rushes to its source ! 

Every Sufi is an optimist, denying the reality of evil. Birth and 
death, vice and virtue, love and crime, all opposites, are equally 
manifestations of God, leading all ultimately to the Good. As Omar 
El Kheiyam says :— 

Kaabah or Joss-house, ’tis His house of prayer, 
E’en jangling bells invite us to His shrine : 
Mosque or cathedral, He is present there, 


Crescent or crucifix—’tis Allah’s sign. 
Professor E, H,. Palmer. 
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It is only by remembering these facts that we can attain a full 
appreciation of the poems of HAfiz, with two examples of which one 
may suitably conclude this sketch :— 











LOVE AND AGE. 
My heart with youthful ardour glows, 
Though all my locks are frosted o'er, 
And white with winter’s tell-tale snows. 
Ah! now the cruel maiden knows 
What secret love my bosom bore. 


Now through the portals of mine eyes 
My prisoned soul hath taken flight ; 
Now, like a bird set free, it flies 
To revel in the loved one’s sight. 
Ah me! where it must soon alight, 
Love’s fatal net beneath it lies. 
Professor E. H, Palmer, 


O Cup-bearer, hand round the wine ; 
Tis the Feast of the Season of Roses, 
Untasted ne’er in the spring 
The cup on the table reposes, 
Now sorrow has seized on my heart 
At austerity’s sober profession. 
O Saki, I prithee, the bowl ! 
Joy conquers when wine’s in possession. 
The preacher admonish’d the lovers 
Temperance to keep in their minds : 
To-day he is wallowing, drunken, 
Piety flung to the winds ! 
The roses already are fading ; 
O make the most of the spring ! 
Seek Joy, like the rest of the lovers, 
In wine that the Sakis bring. 
And now that the roses are over, 
Why sit ye careless apart, 
No longer the sound of the music, 
No wine—no love in the heart ? 
‘Midst drinkers who meet in the morning 
Thou knowest how happy appears 
The face of the Saki reflected 
In a cup of the wine that cheers. 


When the minstrel his melody maketh, 
Perhaps of old Hafiz he'll sing, 

And tell the delight of his verses 
At the feast of his master, the king. 


J. HERBERT PARSONS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


Is ENGLISH YOUTH DECADENT? 


S effeminacy, real or apparent, in youth a sign of decadence? 
That question is put by the editor of one of the latest new 
periodicals—a review which, with a daring anticipation of the future, 
is called the Zwentieth Century. ‘The subject of the writer’s lucu- 
brations seems, in fact, to beg the question, the title of the article 
being “ The Decadence of Youth.” I am not going to follow him into 
the Serbonian bog into which the question leads. It is sufficient 
for my purpose that he says in the end that youth at large in this 
country is as strong and healthy as ever, if not stronger and healthier. 
There is, in fact, and has been, no sign of decadence in England— 
the march has been forward. I do not, of course, say that the lads 
who led our soldiers to Chitral are braver than those that aided in 
the overthrow of the Armada. They are the same, with an added 
element of knowledge and manners. There is a certain order of 
mind that traces signs of decadence everywhere. The absence of 
drunkenness is, to such, one among innumerable proofs that the race 
is running to seed. There is nothing whatever that will not furnish 
subject for comment to pessimists of this kind. When we gave 
up prize-fighting, bull-baiting, cock-fighting, and the like, we esta- 
blished national degeneracy ; and when men took a cup of tea at five 
o’clock instead of a flagon of beer or a rummer of grog, the end had 
come. Nothing will convince men of this class of the futility of their 
complaints. I have, I believe, said before in these pages, if not here 
at least elsewhere, that the very oldest document in existence, a 
thing dating back to the time of Abraham, is occupied with the wail 
of a sage over the degeneracy of youth. Look, however, at English 
accomplishment in sport or earnest, and I defy the most censorious 
or despondent to point to any evidence of decay. 


YOUTH AND VANITY. 
HAVE, however, another theory to maintain, namely, that a little 
tendency to dandyism, or whatever equivalent term may be 
selected, is reconcilable with the utmost bravery. It has been said 
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that the most languid danglers in Belgravian drawing-rooms were 
the heroes of the windy downs of Balaclava and the trenches in front 
of Sebastopol. I believe that it has always been so. Painters who 
depict fights are fond of showing us the bronzed, grizzled, and bearded 
veterans. Such may form the best and most trustworthy troops, but 
the biggest battles have been won by boys, and boys in all time have 
been given to delight in smart costumes and to affectations of 
superiority. It is a complete mistake to think that a largely dis- 
proportionate share of vanity is monopolised by the fairer sex. 
Shakespeare is always tolerant to youthful pretensions, and makes 
the King in Hamlet speak of skill in fence as “a very riband in the 
cap of youth.” From the earliest periods of history downwards 
youth has been given to decorate itself in some such fashion as the 
male bird in spring. Where is there a vainer or more ostentatious 
animal than the game-cock, and yet where is there one more 
cour2geous? The word game has passed into a synonym for courage 
and endurance, and to die game is the object of the British lad when- 
ever danger has to be faced. That the affectation of femininity in 
youth is not to be encouraged is plain enough, but the affectation of 
foppishness is no proof of the absence of manhood when not pro- 
longed to too late an age. More often, indeed, I should find in it 
a proof of virility. Our officers, at any rate, like smartness in troops. 


OxFORD PRINTING. 


a late number of “ Bibliographica”—the most serious attempt 

yet made to place England, if not on a level, on something 
like approximate terms in regard to bibliography with Germany and 
France—Mr. W. H. Allnutt turns to the question I lately discussed 
as to the claim of Oxford to be the home of printing in England. 
He accepts, as one is bound, the conclusion of Mr. Madan as to the 
real date of the Rufinus “exposicio in simbolo apostolorum,” and 
supposes, as I have said, that an X has dropped out of the date 
1478, converting it into 1468. He, however, gives, in his list of 
Oxford books, the date on the colophon, and contents himself with 
saying that the date 1468 “ seems to be generally regarded as an error 
for 1478”—the italics are mine. He finds, however, a consolation 
for the rejection of the former year as that of the introduction of 
printing into England, since “ such rejection goes to substantiate the 
claim long put forth on behalf of William Caxton, himself an English- 
man, to have been the earliest printer in England. That consolation 
I am unable to share, “not that I love Caxton less, but Oxford 
more.” ‘That Caxton shall have all the honour that can be awarded 
him, I am content. That Oxford should, however, take precedence in 
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the art of printing over the cities of France and Italy is no small 
matter. I do not mind even if the printers, as Mr. Allnutt supposes, 
came from Cologne. Their coming would prove the rank that Oxford 
was taking in the fifteenth century in intellectual progress, and show 
a breadth of view on the part of those in power that has not in all 
times been exhibited. 
ENGLISH AND COUNTRY PRESSES. 
OLLOWING the passage in which he deals with Oxford, Mr. 
Allnutt shows the rise of what he calls the English Provincial 
Presses, but which, since London and England do not stand to 
One another in the relation of metropolis and provinces, I prefer 
to call the English Country Presses. Among these Oxford, 
whether the date is 1468 or 1478, stands first; St. Albans 
coming next, with ‘ Augustinus Dathus Elegancie,” undated, but 
attributed to 1480. After 1486 printing in Oxford ceases, not to be 
renewed until 1517, and after the same date printing is arrested in 
St. Albans also. Mr. Allnutt wonders whether commercial failure 
or the despotic spirit of the Tudor dynasty was responsible for the 
stoppage. The coincidence of date is, however, curious. For York, 
as for Oxford, it appears a claim to have possessed a printing press 
at a date earlier than is thought probable is put forward. My 
statements are principally derived from Mr. Allnutt. Robert 
Davies, in his “ Memoirs of the York Press,” supposes a printer 
named Frederick I’reez to have printed books in 1497. No speci- 
men of his printing is to be traced, and Mr. Allnutt is not content 
toaccept the date. No mention of any fifteenth century book is found 
in Cotton’s “ Typographical Gazetteer,” where the date of its intro- 
duction into York is fixed at 15:0. Mr. Allnutt puts it a year under, 
and continues it to 1516, when, for a long time, the art apparently 
ceased to be practised. Oxford burst forth again between 1517 and 
1519, after which the art slumbered until 1585. Books were printed 
in Cambridge in 1521-2; in Tavistock, in a monastery, 1525; in Abing- 
donin1528. In 1534 to 1538 printing was resumed in St.Albans. In 
1546 it began in Bristol ; in 1547-8 in Ipswich. In 1548 it is 
heard of in Worcester ; in 1549 in Canterbury. In 1556, when the 
Queen’s grant of a charter to the Stationers’ Company put a stop for 
long to legitimate printing, except in London and the Universities, 
Mr. Allnutt’s article stops. From the foregoing list, for which I 
thank the compiler, it will be seen that the cathedral towns, what- 
ever less honouring responsibilities they may have incurred, took the 
lead in welcoming the greatest and best of all inventions. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 











